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MAYVILLE JOINS THE REEDSBURG KICKERS 
AND CONDEMNS “PARKER’S EDUCA- 
TIONAL JOURNAL” 

While the teacher situation in Wisconsin and 
throughout the country is growing more serious 
every day, in that the shortage for the coming 
school year is more and nore apparent, and while 
this condition calls for the most deliberate thought 
and serious action by the people of the country, 
we cannot refrain from mentioning the comedies 
that appear from time to time, emanating from 
school boards who have not vet made sufficient in- 
vestigation to enable them to ascertain the actua! 
conditions, 

In the Milwaukee Journal of May 28th last, 
appears an item under a Mayville, Wisconsin, dat- 
ing. Mr. Dreger, a member of the school board 
of Mayville, is reported as using the following lan- 
guage: 

“We have a principal and only 
eighteen teachers. Previously, he has done 
some teaching, but next year he will be re- 
quired only to supervise the work of the 
teachers, so we can get along with green 
teachers. After we make teachers of them, 
they can go to larger towns and get bigger 
salaries. Claims of a shortage of teachers are 
all humbug, stirred up by Parker's Educa- 
tional Journal at Madison. We can always 
get teachers a month after school begins, or 
in the middle of the year, if we need them.’ 


vood 


The above language, as charged to a member of 
the Mayville school board, must go down in his- 
tory as a classic of present day ignorance. What 
the school authorities at Mayville need to do is to 
climb over the village boundary lines and make 
some intelligent investigation of conditions that 
exist in the world outside. Mr. Dreger, if his lan- 
guage is quoted correctly, is living in the past, and 
does not seem to possess the insight and foresight 
sufficient to grasp present day problems and look 
into the future. The time was when school boards 
could always get teachers, but when the schools 
open next September Mr. Dreger will find but 
few teachers available for nositions, and most of 
these few will be the “has-beens” who have been 
unable, on account of their past records, to secure 
positions during the placing season, 

It is especially interesting to note, according to 
Mr. Dreger of the Mayville school board, that 


“claims of a shortage of teachers are all humbug,” 
and that Parker’s Kducational Journal at Madi 
son is apparently responsible for such shortage, and 
consequently for the increased salaries being de- 
manded and received by teachers not only in Wis 
consin, but throughout the country. ‘To this 


charge the Journal tips its hat and bows most re- 
spectfully to the learned gentleman-from Mayville 
who has thrust upon us such an honor, and whom 
we feel has thrown about us a halo of grandeur 
and omnipotence never before enjoyed by the 


humble editor of an educational paper. We appre- 
ciate the compliment, and only wish that our com- 
mand of the English language were sufficient to 
express our gratitude for this free advertising of 
our work in behalf of the underpaid teachers of 
this land. 

When the editor of this paper finally succumbs 
to the inevitable, and the “How-natural-he-looks” 
words have been said, and the monument erected 
to locate his mortal remains, we shall wish for 
only one thing, and that is that upon that monu- 
ment shall be chiseled deep the words, “Parker 
raised the wages of teachers.” Could any human 
being wish for a greater honor to be conferred 
upon him? Could one who has spent a life time 
in the educational field possess a greater self-satis- 
faction at the close of that career than to know he 
had fought the battle for the teacher and won for 
teacherdom a higher recognition of the teacher’s 
real worth ? 

With Mayville joining the Reedsburg kickers in 
an effort to keep down the salaries of teachers, 
there certainly has been started in this state a mi- 
nority association of school boards whom we provh- 
esy will be a lonesome bunch as the world looks 
hack upon them from the future. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO TO INFLUENCE YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN TO ENTER THE 
TEACHING PROFESSION ? 


Many writers have offered suggestions as to 
what is necessary to be done at the present time in 
order to save our public schools and provide effi- 
cient teachers for them in the future. Faced with 
the alarming shortage and with the annually in- 
creasing numbers of teachers leaving the profession 
to enter the industrial fields, educators are using 
every endeavor to advertise the attractions of the 
teaching profession, and to urge those who are con 
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sidering their life’s work to take up teaching. In 
order that the young may enter this field, it is nec- 
essary for them at a very early date to determine 
the matter, and in their school work pursue such 
courses as will prepare them for the teaching pro- 
fession. 

It seems useless to advocate or to urge boys 
and girls and young men and women to take up 
teaching in the face of the existing salary sched- 
ule. There are, of course, many who are willing 
to make financial sacrifices in order that they may 
thoroughly enjoy their life’s work. Notably 
among these are those who enter the ministry and 
missionary fields, not to mention others in the past 
who have decided upon teaching regardless of the 
financial consequences. ‘There will still be some in 
this class, self-sacrificing, noble men and women, 
who will give little attention to the dollar side of 
the work, but their numbers will be few. 

Before the world can offer any great inducement 
to restore the number of teachers necessary for the 
efficient conduct of our schools, it will be neces- 
sary for the public to guarantee a wage that will 
insure at least comfortable living circumstances 
for those who enter the profession. And before 
we can, with a clear conscience, urge young people 
to enter the teaching profession, the public must 
have made this guarantee in a concrete manner. 

Perhaps the present year will see the salary wage 
inereased and this obstacle overcome. But we can- 
not stop with the wage question alone. The 
teacher must be guaranteed a respectable reception 
in the town where he or she is to teach. Living 
conditions under which a teacher should work 
must be guaranteed by school officers. Further 
than this, the classroom teacher must be recognized 
as a factor in the shaping of educational policies. 
He must not he a mere automaton to obey orders, 
but he must be given the privilege of sitting in 
the councils of those who determine the great edu- 
cational policies of our country. His voice must 
be heard and respected. 

With these things accomplished, it is going to be 
an easy matter to convince young people that the 
noble profession of teaching has attractions which 
should induce them to enter it. 

The Journal desires to urge young people to pre- 
pare for teaching. We believe there is no more 
noble work in life than that of teaching school. It 
has its compensations in good deeds accomplished 
which cannot be found in any other walk of life. 
But in the same breath we must say that we can- 
not, with a clear conscience, over-urge the youth of 
this land to perpare for teaching until the condi- 
tions enumerated above have been met by the 
people and assurances are forthcoming that those 
conditions will be everlasting. 








The man who has never been in danger cannot an- 
swer for his courage.—La Rochefoucauld. 
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THAT THOUSAND DOLLAR PREACHER WITH 
THE WIFE AND TEN CHILDREN 


In another column is published a letter from 
Rev. L. E. Warren of Reedsburg, Wisconsin, who 
answers the charge made by a member of tlic 
Reedsburg school board before the state conference 
of school boards at Madison last March. 

The letter indicates very clearly that Mr. War- 
ren is not living as the teacher must live. He states 
that his salary is $1,200, and that he is not finding 
it possible to live comfortably on that. He pays no 
rent; and other fees, including donations, probabi\ 
amount to $200 per year. It must be known, also, 
although not so stated in Mr. Warren’s letter, that 
some ‘members of the family are employed in small 
work throughout the year, which undoubtedly adds 
materially to the total income of the Warren fam- 
ily—a little, at least, in excess of one thousand dol. 
lars! 

Instead of quoting this minister as living on 
such a small salary and drawing the inference 
therefrom that a teacher should live on much less, 
would it not.have been a greater act of benevolence 
for the man who made this charge rather to sympa- 
thize with the minister, who himself says that both 
preachers and teachers are underpaid, and then 
make an effort to see that the salaries, not only of 
teachers, but of preachers, also, were raised to thai 
figure where both could live with some degree of 
self-respect ? 

There is nothing greater than the truth. No 
twelve people can live in a civilized community on 
one thousand dollars a year; nor can any one 
teacher do so and maintain the social and intel- 
lectual standing demanded by the community, keep 
abreast of the times, pay life insurance premiums, 
contribute to charities, and be a full rounded 
American citizen. 


Epidemics 

One of the big problems of the day is the stamping 
out of communicable diseases among the school chil- 
dren. Everywhere in the small community we have 
the fixed idea that epidemics have always been with 
us during the school year and the sooner the children 
have all these various catching diseases, the better. 
Mothers have been known to send their children to 
play with little neighbors who have a mild case of 
chicken pox or measles so that they will “get it and 
have it over with.” Thousands of school children die 
as a result of such carelessness. The school has a big 
responsibility in this matter. 

Children should be taught the laws of quarantine 
and should be made to realize that the law was made 
to protect them.—Price County Bulletin. 


Revised Map of Europe Shown in Mail Course 

To supply high and grammar school teachers with 
the latest information concerning the geography of 
modern Europe and the changes in boundaries result- 
ing from the war, the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division is offering a new course on the geog- 
raphy of Europe. 
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Editorial Comment on Current Educational Problems 
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z PROFESSOR M. V. O’SHEA 
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THE UGLY DUCKLING 


One has frequently to read and to listen to ac- 
counts of children who are hectored and bullied by 
their playmates. One case of this sort has been 
brought to the attention of the writer by Mrs. W. 
She has a daughter five years of age, who comes 
home from kindergarten almost every day com- 
plaining of the way she has been treated by her 
classmates. They call her names. They laugh at 
her. They play by themselves and do not invite 
her to join them; and on the way home from 
school they will run ahead of her and occasionally 
glance back and “grin” at her, showing that they 
are talking about her and ridiculing her. She has 
a similar experience with playmates in her neigh- 
borhood. She often comes into the house crying, 
saying that the children with whom she has been 
playing have been mean to her. The mother 
thinks the girl is sweet-natured and that she is very 
anxious to be friends with her classmates and girls 
of her age in the neighborhood. ‘The mother be- 
lieves her child is not at fault, but that the chil- 
dren with whom she wishes to play are selfish and 
inconsiderate. 

In every school of considerable size, one can 
observe cases of pupils like the one mentioned 
They cannot get on happily with play- 
mates. They are always “picked on.” As a rule, 
the parents believe the trouble lies with the other 
children and not with their own. In some schools, 
teachers have constantly to listen to the sad tales 
of parents who think their innocent, kind-hearted 
offspring are ridiculed and persecuted by other 


above. 


children in the school who are rough and selfish. 

It is a safe guess that when a child or a youth 
is “picked on,” he possesses traits which alienate 
him from his fellows. He is peculiar in some re- 
spect—either in appearance or in speech or in 
manners, or in behavior. He is the ugly duckling 
of the playground. The chances are, that if his 
playmates hector him, he first picks on them. If 
they will not play with him, it is apt to be the 
case that he will not play fair or that he is incom- 


petent. There is something peculiar about him or 
he would not be singled out by his fellows and 
plagued and bullied. 

Teachers who have such a pupil should set to 
work to find out what he is deficient in, or -what 
traits he possesses that irritate the group or that 
Not infre- 


auently parents are themselves at fault because 


awaken their sense of the ridiculous. 
they dress their children in a conspicuous and un- 
usual way. If a mother dolls up her boy in rib- 
bons, she can be assured that he will soon come 
home complaining about the rough treatment he 
has received at the hands of the school “bullies.” 
It is possible, also, to dress a girl so that the 
“crowd” will laugh at her. More serious still, 
parents sometimes talk to their children in such 
a way as to make them think they must be on their 
guard against the meanness of their playmates, 
and so they are always looking for trouble, with 
the result that they find They 
misinterpret everything their associates do, and in 


it sooner or later. 


time they will be driven out of the group or made 
extremely uncomfortable if they stay in it. 

Boys and girls, after the age of four or five, 
often enjoy the discomfort of a peculiar or mean 
member of their group. They take delight in 
plaguing him and making him the target of their 
sarcasm and their practical jokes. Frequently 
teachers appeal to boys and girls to be sympathetic 
with their peculiar classmates and to be forgiv- 
ing toward those who are selfish and underhanded, 
but it is largely a waste of time and energy to talk 
in this way to groups of children. Nature has 
implanted in them the impulse to hector and bully 
any member of the group who does not readily 
adopt group customs in respect to dress and modes 
of play and of conduct. 

If a teacher cannot find out why a certain pupil 
is plagued by his playmates, then he should pur- 
sue one of two courses—either the pupil should 
be made to play with his fellows and stand what- 
ever he received without complaining, or he should 
be sent to another school to see whether he can 
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get on better with a different group. He should 
not be permitted to continue to go home every day 
finding fault because of the way he is treated. If 
he does this until it becomes a fixed habit, he will 
never be able to adapt himself to any group in 
which he may be placed. One sometimes sees 
adults of this type, and they are unhappy them- 
selves and they make those about them miserable. 


THE GAME OF HEALTH 


The best index to the state of health of a child 
of any age is height and weight. The measure- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of children from 
birth to maturity has established a standard of 
weight and height for a normal individual oi any 
given age. The weight of an American child at 
birth should fall between six and eight pounds: 
seven-and-a-half pounds is the standaid. ‘The 
height should fall between twenty and twenty-one 
inches. At the end of the first year a child should 
weigh about twenty-one pounds and his height 
should be about twenty-nine inches. At the end 
of the second year the weight should be twenty- 
seven pounds and the height thirty-three iuches. 
During the third year the child should add five 
pounds in weight and should grow three inches. 
During the fourth year he should add four pounds 
to his weight and three inches to his eight. These 
figures represent the median height and weight 
for normal children of each age mentioned. This 
does not mean that a child is not developiag nur- 
mally if he weighs a little more or a little less for 
his age and isa little taller or a little shorter than 
the standard given. But if he should vary as much 
as five pounds in weight and four inches in height 
from the normal for his age, he should receive 
special attention. 

The majority of children who have been studied 
and who show wide variation from the standards 
for their age, fall below the proper weigiit and 
height. Occasionally a child will be found who 
is over-weight and over-height for his age, but 
these cases are comparatively rare. When a child 
is found who is markedly below the standard in 
weight and height, the chances are that he is suf- 
fering from malnutrition. One cannot be sure in 
any particular case that this is the case, bui it is 
likely to be and the teacher should seek to improve 
nutrition first of all. In a hundred cases of mal- 
nutrition chosen at random, the difficulty in ninety 
of them will be due to a poorly balanced dietary or 


to a lack of sufficient food of the right kind. But 
there may be ten cases in a hundred in which ade- 
noids or enlarged tonsils, or some defect of tle 
digestive or eliminative systems make it impossible 
for the individual to assimilate his food. 

The figures given for normal height and wight 
of any given age are based on the measurement of 
American children. The standards for different 
nationalities vary to a greater or less extent fium 
the American standard. An Italian child, for in- 
stance, would probably not be quite as tall or as 
heavy as an American child of the same age. ‘lake 
one hundred American children four years of age 
and one hundred Italian children of exactly the 
same age, and the chances are that all but five of 
the American children will be a little taller inl 
heavier than the Italian children. 

After the fifth year, children of a giver age 
will vary somewhat in height, and as they vary 
in height they are likely to vary in weight. Tables 
giving the right height and weight for boys and 
separately for girls have been prepared by Dr. 
Thomas D. Wood for the Child Health Organiza- 
tion, New York. They show what should be the 
weight of children of different heights from the 
fifth year on to the eighteenth. A teacher can 
easily compare the weight and height of her pupils 
with the standards as given in these tables. 

After the fifth or sixth year children wili be in- 
terested to compare their height and weight with 
the normal for their age. They can be easily made 
to appreciate that if they vary greatly from the 
standard they should change their habits of life. 
So long as they approximate the standard for their 
age, and feel vigorous and are free from aches and 
pains, they need not worry about their health. But 
when they do not approximate the standard, they 
must be helped to find the cause in the food they 
eat, or the manner of eating, in their habits of 
sleep, their elimination of toxins, the condition of 
their teeth, their feeling of confidence, or of fear 
in their school work, and so on; and then they 
must be shown how they can modify the conditions 
and habits which are preventing them from at- 
taining normal development. 

Every school should be provided with scales and 
an accurate measuring device. It is possible to 
secure scales which contain a device for determin- 
ing height so that in a few seconds a child can 
ascertain both his weight and his height. He 
should take measurements at least twice a month 
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He should compare his prog- 
ress with the normal progress as indicated in the 


and keep a record. 


table mentioned above, and when he is not con- 
forming to the standard, he should immediately 
hegin a search for the practices and influences 
which are interfering with his development. 


THOUGHTS ON EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
Most magazines for teachers have been travel- 
ing a rocky road for many decades, and there have 


heen frequent casualties along the route. The 
path is strewn with “Common School Advo- 
cates,” “Teachers’ Helpers,” “Monthly Edu- 


cators,” “Teachers’ Institutes,” “School Visitors,” 
and the like, which died aborning or which did not 
out-last the period of infancy. A few—a very few 

magazines have survived the trying experiences 
to which thev have been subjected, in some cases 
for half a century, and they are today giving aid 
to teachers in their classrooms and counselling 
superintendents and principals in the discharge of 
their duties. Their endurance has, however, been 
due more to the courage and devotion of their 
editors and publishers rather than to the devotion 
ond professional interest of their clientele. 

There have been fewer untimely deaths among 
teachers’ magazines during the last decade than in 
any preceding decade for a long time back. Even 
during the critical period of the war there were 
not many edueational journals that gave up the 
vhost. This indicates that the teaching profession 
has been growing more stable and that professional 
interest has been increasing, despite the pessimistic 


views of both edueational people and laymen. 


WHY SUCH HEAVY MORTALITY? 

The heavy mortality among teachers’ journals in 
the past has been due in part to the fact that teach- 
ing has not been a profession in the sense that its 
A doctor 


with no 


practitioners have entered it for life. 


engages in the practice of medicine 


thought of doing anything else. He does not enter 
the profession for two or three years with a view 
to securing funds with which to prepare for law, 
or engineering, or farming. The same is true of 
a lawyer, or engineer, or librarian, or barber, or 
tailor, or butcher. Not more than fifteen per cent 
of the young men and women who entered the 
teaching profession in years past expected to make 
it their life work. At least eighty-five per cent of 
them had their minds and hearts set on some ob- 
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jective bevond the schoolroom—and they wished 
to remain in it—only until this more desirable goal 


could be attained. As a matter of fact, most of 
them tarried in the school only about three years 
on the average—not long enough to develop a pro- 
fessional spirit or to feel the necessity for profes- 
They 


profound desire to enlarge their understanding of 


sional betterment. did not experience a 
education or to improve their skill in the art of 
teaching. The only thing they had real interest 
in was the thing that would help them overcome 
immediate obstacles. 
the day, 
the displeasure or criticism of their superiors and 


If they could get through 
or the year, somehow without incurring 


without inciting rebellion in their pupils, they were 
contented. Their aspirations did not extend be- 
vond the actual needs of the moment. 

This transitory character of the teaching pro- 
fession and the immediate pressing needs of teach- 
ers will account for the distinguishing traits of 
most teachers’ magazines in the past, and even in 
this year of grace. The magazines that were estab- 


lished 


tions of edueation and t] 


for the purpose of discussing the founda- 


lat made an appeal only 


to those who entered leaching as a life pursuit, 


were almost without exception short-lived. Their 
span of existence did not exeeed a vear or two. 
generally speaking. Fortunately, a half dozen 


journals founded twenty or thirty vears ago for 
the purpose of discussing the aims and ideals of 


education, as well as the practice of teaching, have 


weathered the storms and are running strong at the 


present time. 


IMMEDIATE NEEDS PARAMOUNT 


The vast majority of teachers’ magazines thai 
have come and gone in this country and that are 
still going, have aimed and do aim to meet the 
practical necessities of teachers who are interested 
only in solving the problems with which they are 
actually confronted. That is to say, most teach 
ers’ magazines have been given over and most of 
them are still given over to devices for teaching 
this or that subject, or conducting morning exer- 
cises, or making a program for Arbor Day, or 
chastizing pupils for communicating, and so on. 
Such magazines do not attempt and have never at- 
tempted to give their readers an understanding of 
the principles underlying the organization, cur- 
methods of procedure in American 


ricula, and 


schools. The great majority of classroom teachers 
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in this country gain no adequate conception of the 
objectives of American education from the maga- 
zines they read. They do not know where we have 
come from or where we are going or why we are 
on the road at all. The only prayer they know is: 
“Give us this day our daily devices, and lead us 
not into professional difficulties.” 

One can hear laymen condemn teachers’ maga- 
zines because of their so-called trivial character. 
Some editors of teachers’ journals have themselves 
been unsparing in their criticisms of one another. 
“The Teacher,” published in New York, said of 
educational journals sometime ago: “The num- 
ber of these journals is annually increasing, in 
spite of the fact that the greater part of them 
We are 
puzzled to know what is the reason for their exist- 
Do teachers demand that sort of chaff, or is 


meet an early and richly deserved death. 


ence. 
it that their editors are under the misapprehension 
that teachers are altogether devoid of literary 
These 


educational journalists are mostly under the im- 


taste—or, worse still, of common sense? 
pression that the sort of inspiration and practical 


help (?) needed by teachers is scrappy information 


of all kinds and a vast amount of questions and 


answers and exceedingly interesting items about 
very unimportant persons and things. * * *” 

But these criticisms are made by persons who do 
not know and have not known the situation which 
they criticise. The publishers and editors of teach- 
ers’ magazines that are filled with devices for solv- 
ing immediate problems have known the capacities 
and needs of teachers better than their erities have. 
The magazines that have been devoted wholly te 
a discussion of principles of education have not 
reached the classroom teacher and have had little 
influence whatever upon her work. They have not 
won her admiration for the teaching profession ; 


they have been wholly neutral so far as she has 


heen concerned. The magazines that have really 
heen of service to her have been those that have 
taken account of her youthfulness, her limited 
grasp of psychological, sociological and philosophic- 
‘al principles, her inexperience and her intention 
to remain in the schoolroom but a brief period. She 
has been a bird of passage, and she has been in- 
terested in and has really needed only practical 
helps for the problems of the hour. 

There has always been and still is, of course, a 
small group of men and women who are interested 


. 
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in the study of the foundations of education, bui 
there has not been a large enough number of suc! 
persons in the whole of America to support mor 
than two or three magazines. If anyone think: 
there is a sufficiently large body of teachers in an) 
state to support a state magazine devoted main} 


to the discussion of fundamental principles o 
American educational practice, Jet him go fort! 
and establish and maintain such a magazine and li 


will learn his lesson. 


EDUCATIONAL PERSONALITIES 

The publishers and editors of teachers’ maga- 
zines have appreciated that all teachers like news 
and some of them are passionately fond of seeing 
their names in print. The magazines have capital- 
ized these failings of teachers, and no feature of 
teachers’ magazines has irritated some educators 
and laymen more tian the attention given to news 
of a purely personal and from one point of view 
insignificant character. It would undoubtedly be 
‘teachers were 


to the advantage of the profession i 
not so curious about the doings of one another 
and were not so anxious to get into the limelight 
themselves, but it is not the function of teachers’ 


reconstruct a teacher’s nature, but 


is to the credit of 


magazines to 


rather to minister to it. It 


publishers and editors of teachers’ magazines that 
they have floated pedagogical advice on profes- 
sional news. Much of the latter seems to be trivial 
and written to win favor when viewed by one who 
is not directly affected by it, but fortunately editors 
and publishers have successfully resisted pressure 
of criticism from outsiders who, so far as actual 
teaching is concerned, are for the most part aea- 
demic dilettanti. They could not themselves do a 
good job of teaching in any grade of public schools 
and so their views on what ought to be given to 


teachers can be in good conscience 1gnored 
g ignored, 


A NEW ERA DAWNING 

A better day is dawning for the profession of 
teaching and for every variety of educational mag- 
azine. Laymen in America have taken more in- 
terest in the profession of teaching during the past 
vear than was manifested during the whole of the 
preceding decade. The economic and social status 
of the teacher in relation to the members of other 
professions is becoming more satisfactory, and it 
will be even better next year and the years follow- 


ing than it is this year. The standards for ad- 
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mission to the teaching profession will insure that 
most of those who enter it will expect to remain 
init. In this way the profession will be stabilized. 
Teachers have been a migrating body, but the no- 
madic tendency is decreasing. On every side there 
is striking evidence to the effect that we are at lasi 
laying the foundation for a profession of teaching. 

Teachers’ magazines will share in the improve- 
ment of the profession. In the past most maga- 
zines could not expect more than a dollar or a 
dollar and a half at the most, for a year’s subserip- 
tion, and even then premiums had to be given to 
induce teachers to subseribe. The time is at hand, 
though, when a teachers’ magazine can and should 
secure from $2.50 to $5.00 for a vear’s subscrip- 
tion. With a more generous income the editor and 
publisher can produce a magazine which will make 
a stronger appeal than he has been able to do 
heretofore. He can pay his contributors, which he 
has rarely been able to do in the past, so henceforth 
he should not have to depend upon gratuitous con- 
tributions. 

So long as teachers’ magazines must depend up- 
on fortuitous and gratuitous contributors, and espe- 
clally so long as their editors must make their liv 
ing principally by doing odd jobs which have no 
connection with editing a good magazine. they 
cannot expect to accomplish anything more than to 
publish superficial devices for the temporary relief 
of teachers who are in distress. Thev cannot do 
even this much longer, for the reason that’ the 
kind of assistance that teachers will need from 
now on is the kind that cannot-be furnished bv 
anv persons except those who have studied deeply 
into the psvchological principles and methods un- 
derlying the present-day practice. 

A STATE LEVY FOR TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


The idea advanced in these pages to the effect 
that the state should provide the funds that would 
guarantee all salaries up to a reasonable minimum, 
is a new idea in school administration and is meet- 
ing with much favor throughout the nation. Dr. 
M. V. O’Shea, of Wisconsin State University, says 
it is the biggest idea in education that has been 
advanced in a generation. Political economists as 
well as educators can find no flaw in the plan. It 
is sound and just. Education for the duties of 
citizenship in a free country can not be left to indi- 
vidual initiative nor to local or community stand- 
ards. Citizenship is state-wide and so must prep- 
aration for citizenship be state-wide. We can not 
have local standards for citizenship. We can not 
permit local control to determine the standards in 
education except beyond a fairly high minimum. 
Local control or home rule in education has proved 
the undoing of our educational system.—The Ohio 
Teacher. 
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BANTING TO WAUKESHA 
Supt. G. O. Banting, of Chippewa Falls, trans- 
fers his allegiance from that city to Waukesha 
this coming year at an initial salary of $4,000. Mr. 
Banting is a normal school and college graduate, 
and has had a remarkable record in this state in 





SUPT. G. O. BANTING 


connection with its educational interests. Cana- 
dian by birth, he came to Wisconsin first as prin- 
cipal of the Arcadia High school. From there he 
went to Augusta. Following this, we find him for 
the next seven or eight years superintendent at 
Stoughton, and three years ago he took the super- 
intendeney at Chippewa Falls. Waukesha has se- 
cured a good man who will do much for their 
schools in the future. 

The pupils should feel a sense of personal injury 
when some wrong interrupts the smooth working of 
the school.—Gertrude E. Mobenn. 





Sewing Record Cards 

Every teacher of home economics should supply her 
pupils with our sewing record cards designed by Miss 
Emma Conley of the University Extension Division. 
This card is a practical help to the pupil in enabling 
her to make an economic comparison between her own 
made garment and that of the manufactured product 
on the market. 

100 for 65¢ postpaid. 

THE PARKER COMPANY, 
Publishing Department. 


No. 12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
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VARIATIONS IN SCHOOL MARKS 

Prox. H. G. Brown, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 

We often hear it said, “My boy would have 
passed, if he had had Miss Blank for a teacher,” 
or “My girl gets better marks this year than last 
and does not work nearly as hard.” Remarks like 
these rather grate on the sensitive teacher’s nerves 
and she is ept to retort with, “I know my busi- 
I am a normal graduate and have my life 
certificate to teach.” But such an attitude is not 
right. Possibly there is some truth in the indict- 
ment, and if there is, the teacher herself should 
he be the first to want to discover it. We cannot 
discover things, however, by merely expressing 
opinions about them. We have been doing that 
too long. We must investigate. 

One day two girls brought their examination 
papers in civics to confer with me about what 
they unfair marking. I took the 
papers, graded them and saw that my grades were 
materially different from those already, placed on 
them. I then submitted the papers to twelve 
teachers in the building and asked each to grade 
them aceording to her own standards of grading 
papers. The names were erased from the papers 
so the teachers were not influenced by the person- 
ality of the students. Neither did any teacher 
know what grades the other teachers had given. | 


hess. 


considered 


then took the results and prepared the following table. 


Paper I. 

Questions..Q1 Q2 Q3 Q4 Q65 Total 
TOROROE 2) bois éss-aree 5 5 5 5 10 30 
TOMCHOE 2 ok kiss 16 12 10 26 20 68 
GROOT SS iacsia aikieew es 8 5 10 8 15 46 
TEGRGRGE Succ cece 5 7 8 5 10 35 
TORCHGP 6 0 beicb.e 4s 5 8 10 8 12 43 
TEAEREY D..5.dc:c ear 20 125° 25. 10 45.45 


TORCHOE FT vice <i ca oss 5 610 8 5 10 38 
TORO 6)... 6S A wees 8 10 12 16 ¢d8 68 
Teroner Oc eens cn 7 420 tO 9 20 656 
Teacher 10 5 10 15 3 50 
Pesewer 14> <y.6 eke is 28 22 ® TS @5 
TORCNOR 22) bisa es 15 is 28 20. 23 73 


Lowest Combination... 5 5 5 5 3 23 
Highest Combination. 20 18 18 15 20 91 
Lowest Total ........ 30 
Highest Total ...... ks ae is ; 75 
VATIRTAOR: 2 kes cbse 6 18 18 158 17 5 
Paper II. 

Questions. .Q1 2 Q3 Q4 Q5 Total 
CT gee rege ie 1 265 12 26 «36. 72 
OE Fs eG sais. s eas 20 15 15 20 18 88 
TWORCMOT S -6Ksi60< 4 Xo. 16 326-48 26 «EG: 82 
ee es 18 16 20 20 20 94 
i 8 ee ae ee 10 42 45 26 #45 «+67 
Temener 6 <.6e044%5 20 18 19 #20 20 87 
cone. iy hee a 42. 26 20- 46-10 “6A 
ne) ae . Se eee ao 16° 428 46 26-435 82 
PRAOROP Bo. visa wu 15 15 S 20 426 (73 
Peaener a0 oka 19 S25 a! ae TS 
POMCUOCT B48 =. 6c Gx 6% 16°28: 25 20-28 89 
Pesewer 18 causcian : Pa 2H! 2S. DT oe 
Lowest Combination.. 10 5 8 10 15 48 
Highest Combination. 20 18 19 20 20 97 
Lowest Total ....... ; 67 
Highest Total .... 4 oer ra oe cs ae 
WORIGUIOD 6606s oe 10 13 11 10 5 30 


Let me call your attention to a few of the facts 
as shown in the table. By making the lowest 
possible combination, paper I would be given a 
grade of 23. By making the highest possible com- 
bination the same paper would be given a grade of 
91. In the same way paper II] would be given a 
low grade of 48 and a high grade of 97. The low- 
est total given paper I was 30, while the highest 
was 75, giving a variation of 45 points. The low- 
est total given paper I] was 67 and highest was 
97, giving a variation of 30 points. You will also 
notice the variation in grading individual ques- 
tions, one question alone varying as much as 17 
points. 

After considering these facts, what are some of 
the conclusions we are to draw ? 

First: We must concede that there is much va- 
riation in the grading of examination papers. 

Second: The variation is so great that it ma\ 
mean passing or failure to a student. A grade of 
30 is usually considered a consolation grade, while 
75 will rank a student as “fair,” at least. A grade 
of 67 will brand a student as a failure, while 97 
will rank him as a very excellent student. We 
never know how much it means to a student to 
“pass,” or what a “calamity” it may be to fail. 

Third: We have no standard by which we 
grade the results of students’ work. We are influ- 
enced by our physical condition a great deal. We 
grade low when working into the night and are all 
tired out. We grade higher after a square meal. 
We overlook a few mistakes when we know we are 
grading the rich man’s son or the daughter of the 
president of the school board. In fact, we often 
do not know why we grade as we do, for if we were 
asked to grade the same paper at a later date, we 
would mark it materially different than we did at 
first. 

Fourth: We need to give the subjeet of grading 
some of our real thought. We should lay aside 
prejudices and traditions and see if we can improve 
the condition. 

I do not wish to assume that T have a remedy 
for the situation. I am seeking one. No doubt 
that through foree of habit we will go ahead mark- 
ing papers the old way, but should we not make 
an effort to improve things? If we try a new 
method and fail, it will be no worse than the old 
way. When we are asked to score sheep or chick- 
ens, or seed corn, we are handed a card whieh con- 
tains a series of definite points which we are to 
look for in the thing being scored. Note the word 
“definite.” Can we place the grading of a stu- 
dent’s work on a definite basis? I beWeve we can. 
I wish to submit the following “Students’ Score 
Card.” Possibly it can be used in some instances : 


BNARIE? Soi chai firey te sake adie CO ee Picante ae 
MULAGR, o-asdacd eta Rnd tetas) 
1 Is he regular in attendance?.... (10) ..... 
2. Does he prepare his work?..... (ROR ues 
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3. Is his attitude right?.......... | aoe 
4. Will he participate in class dis- 
WIN? isaac islad entire: CBD) ce vs 
S.° det he courteausl ie ih. oseak antes (10) ..... 
6. Has he grasped the subject mat- 
BORE Pe ei raey ctarsnacseey herbs Ov atev cers CoD ates 
7. He he done what he is capable 
er ere 0.1) ee 
* Sees Lebel aas ae 


I believe that the questions in this score card 
can be answered as well at the end of an imper- 
fect day as in the morning. Then, when the 
student comes to us and asks why his grade is low, 
we will be able to point out definitely the things 
that brought his grade down. This plan may be 
unpedagogic, but I believe grades arrived at by 
this plan will represent more nearly what a stu- 
dent has earned than those determined by the old 
method which I have shown to give such wide 
variation in results. 
PROBLEM-PROJECT IN THE 

SECOND GRADES 


MAYBELL G. Busn, State Supervisor of City 
Grades. 


THE FIRST AND 


Formal Group Teaching vs. Vital, Individual 
Project Work 

There are two ways of teaching children the 
things we realize they must know. One is by the 
methods which have been employed in the past, 
which took for granted that children could be 
taught in large groups, and that they could ail 
he expected to do the same thing at the same time 
with equal profit. Our former methods also im- 
posed certain standards of school behavior that 
were applicable at no other time. Children were 
kept quietly working in their seats as much as 
possible. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that several studies made show that practi- 
cally all children, on entering school, either lose 
weight or fail to gain as normally. Such findings 
alone justify a change in our methods of teaching. 
Hence the problem-project method is welcomed by 
those who have given careful study to the needs of 
children. They recognize this method as a means 
whereby much that has been artificial in our schools 
may be eliminated, and in its place may be put 
healthy participation in worth-while activities 
which will enable children to grow, both in mind 
and body, naturally and happily. 
The Project Plan Makes Possible the Solving of 

the Pupil’s Personal Problems 

A project is a purposeful act, and this means 
simply that there is shown to the child an at- 
tractive, worth-while use for, or reason for, a cer- 
tain accomplishment. He then purposes or de- 
sires to do the thing suggested, and hence no fur- 
ther urging is necessary, but the teacher must be 
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the guide and helper to see that the goal is at- 
tained. ‘The learning takes place in the solving of 
all of the difficulties that lie between the initia: 
desire and the finished task. 


The First Grade Work Furnishes Opportunity for 
Practical Projects in (1) Reading, (2) Writing, 
(3) History, (4) Number Work 

One of the primary teachers’ greatest problems 
is that of furnishing profitable seat work for th 
pupils at all times. Here the project plan will | 
found very helpful. Every first grade should be 
equipped with at least one set each of as many 
kinds of educative toys as can be purchased, such 
as mechano, tinkertoy, weaving looms, spool knit- 
ters, sliced birds, sliced animals, flag blocks, an 
abundance of clay, and perhaps one or two “U 
Make M” outfits for very large pupils. To these 
should be added single, attractive pieces of seat 
work which have grown out of the reading from 
day to day. These the teacher can make from old 
primers and from pictures with typewritten stories 
to accompany them. 

In addition, each first grade should have at leasi 
one and a half times as many assorted primers as 
there are children in the grade. two seat 
work periods a day can then be individual or group 
project periods. The children can have free choice 
of the materials at hand, and can carry out their 
own ideas and explain to their classmates and 
teacher their plans and results. 

The primers may be read at the seats silently, 
and as children gain in facility, to read several of 
these books through for extra credit becomes a 
fascinating project. 

In order to interest her first grade in writing, 
one teacher said, “We will invite the mothers to 
school as soon as you can write the invitation and 
sign your whole name.” 


One or 


Here was an end to be 
desired, and a problem to be solved. Needless to 
say, those children almost taught themselves to 
write because they were determined to attain their 
wish to have their mothers come to a special pro- 
gram. 

Another primary teacher worked out a history 
project in which her little people illustrated the 
events which all of our national holidays commem- 
orate by learning first what the holidays stood for, 
and then how peopie looked and acted at each of 
these periods—building their scenes upon these 
facts. 

In number work, it is essential that the project 
method be employed especially in first and second 
grades. The formal facts have little attraction for 
children. They need to build up number experi- 
ence, and through construction work and games 
practically all of the combinations can be used by 
the pupils. In this way they become individualized 
and are remembered. ‘There are several helpful 
sources for number projects for primary grades. 
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The ‘Merry-Go-Round’—a Community Service 
Project 

One of the most effective ways of making work 
worth while to pupils is a plan being tried by a 
group of grade teachers. Each Friday afternoon 
at three o'clock each primary grade sends a com- 
mittee around to all of the other grades in suc- 
cession to show the best piece of work that has been 
done that week. It may be art, a poem, a song, a 
set of papers, or a reading lesson, but the constant 
preparation for the weekly “merry-go-round” and 
the passing upon the merit of the work by the 
pupils, makes all of the work of the week the part 
of an interesting community service project. 

It requires a skillful teacher to carry on project 
work successfully, but when we realize that this 
method of teaching not only conforms to the laws 
of learning, but also makes provision for individ- 
ual differences, because each works up to his full 
capacity, and that it gives also vital training in 
citizenship, we realize its value in the educative 
process. 

Helpful References for the Teacher 

There is much written today on the 
Perhaps the best articles are those which appear in 
our current magazines, but some books and pam- 
phlets are of great help. A few suggestive ones 
are given: 

Modern Klementary School Practice, Freeland 
(Macmillan) ; General Methods of Teaching in the 
Elementary Grades, Parker (Ginn & Co); Social 
Education, Dr. C. Scott (Ginn & Co) ; The Project 
Method, Kilpatrick (Burean of Pub., Teachers’ 
Col.) ; The Project Method in Education, Branom 
(G. C. Badger Co., Boston). 

The Problem-Project Plan Calls for a Different Use 
of Subject-Matter and for an Alert, Intelligent 
Teacher 


subject. 


No teacher can afford to continue assigning tasks 
to children, and no teacher will wish to do so if 
she will give the project method a fair trial. Ii 
requires a reorganization of the material to be 
taught so that it may serve certain definite class 
or pupil needs at the time it is being learned. It 
calls for a flexibility of organization that will per- 
mit the correlation at times of several subjects, 
such as music, art and language, when perhaps a 
mothers’ day program is the particular project at 
hand, for in such an event the making of the cos- 
tumes and learning of the songs would of course be 
a part of the regular school activities of the pupils. 
Finally, it calls for a teacher who is alert to the in- 
terests and who is sympathetic with the ways of 
little children. She must realize that they are 
naturally active, curious, and eager to be busy at 
something, and that as soon as they realize the 
worth to themselves of any piece of work, they will 
work untiringly until the desired end is realized. 

Tet us substitute projects for formal methods, 
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and thereby enable our pupils to make the most 
profitable use of their own time, for I think we are 
all agreed that though one man can lead a horse 
to water, ten can’t make him drink, and unless the 
pupil is in the learning attitude, no amount of 
teaching will have much effect. The project trans- 
fers the driving power from the teacher to the 
learner. 
GEOGRAPHICAL NEWS NOTES 

W. O. BLANCHARD, University of Wisconsin. 

Switzerland, ordinarily dependent upon Ger- 
many for her coal, is now looking to the United 
States for her fuel. The peace treaty, by taking 
the Saar coal basin from Germany and in addition 
compelling the latter to furnish large quantities 
of coal to France, has left Germany unable to sat- 
isfy the Swiss requirements. Under favorable 
conditions coal may be shipped to Basle, Switzer- 
land, by water. Have your geography students 
trace the route. 

Egyptian cotton has for many years made up 
about 80% of the value of Egyptian exports (84% 
in 1918). Its long, strong fibers make it much 
sought after for fabric in the manufacture of pneu- 
matic tires. The growing popularity of the auto 
mobile and the difficulty in obtaining the Egyp- 
tian product, has led to some very interesting ex- 
periments in raising a long staple cotton in south- 
western United States. The Salt River and Im- 
perial valleys can seemingly duplicate the Egyptian 
quality. For further details regarding this de- 
parture, see article in the World's Work for March, 
1920. 

In teaching the geography of a country it is per- 
fectly legitimate to stress those industries which 
are peculiar to the region in question. Care should 
be taken, however, before leaving the subject, to 
give the industry its proper position as compared 
with the other activities. In 1918, for example, 
Trinidad produced fifteen times as much cacao and 
twice as much cocoanut and copra as it did of as- 
phalt, by value, but the average geography student 
will tell you that the island has asphalt as its chief 
export. Furthermore, the importance of this ma- 
terial to the United States, which takes practically 
all of the output, may be better understood when 
we find that the imported asphalt forms only a 
small proportion of that used here, the bulk of the 
material being a product of our own petroleum 
industry. 

The city of Murmansk, in extreme north Russia, 
has been left as one of the relics of war activities. 
Built during the war to give Russia an ice free 
port in the north, it was used almost exclusively 
for military purposes. A railroad linked it with 
Petrograd, but built in the winter it was difficult 
to tell how solid the ground was beneath the rails, 
and when warm weather came, portions were in- 
clined to sink out of sight. What sort of topog- 
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raphy is indicated by the difficulty above men- 
tioned? How related to glaciation? Why should 
his port be ice free while Baltic ports to the south 
ure ice bound ? 





T. W. GOSLING 


State Superintendent of High Schools 


SPECIAL DAYS TO BE OBSERVED IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 
JUNE 
Franklin Drew Lightning from the Clouds— 
June 10, 1746. 
Flag Day—June 14. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe—June 14, 1812. 
3unker Hill Day—June 17, 1775. 
Longest Day of the Year—June 21. 


_—— 


very child should have mud-pies, grasshoppers, 
waterbugs, tad poles, frogs, mud-turtles, elderberries, 


wild strawberries, acorns, chestnuts, trees to climb, 
brooks to wade: in, water-lilies, woodchucks, bats, 
bees, butterflies, various animals to pet, hay fields, 
pine cones, rocks to roll, sand, snakes, huckleberries 
and hornets; and any child who has been deprived 
of these has been deprived of the very best of his 
education.—Arthur Holmes. 


He who helps a child helps humanity with a 
distinctiveness, with an immediateness which no 
other help given to human creatures in any stage 
of their human life can possibly give again.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


BIRD CALENDAR 





Redstart 


Year First Seen By Whom Where Next Seen 


1918 April 29 Jvim S. — Schoolyard May | 
1919 May 2 Mary B. C. H. Park May 5 
1920 April 17 Henry J. Near river April 19 


A Good Type of Bird Calendar for the School 

It permits of codrdination between the drawing 
and nature work, and preserves the records from 
vear to year to inspire each class of children. When 
the bird is first seen, the ecard should either be 
made or brought out of the cupboard, and the entry 


made. It sheuld then be hung in a conspicuous 
place. (Taken from “Bird Lore,” March-April, 
1920.) 


Directions for Keeping a Bird Calendar 

( Being excerpts from article in “Bird Lore.”) 

1. In the three main types of bird calendars 
there are four vertical columns: the first for the 
name of the bird: the second, for the name of the 
discoverer; the third, for the place where it was 
seen; and the fourth, for the date when it was 
seen. 

2. <A calendar would be of still greater value if 
a record were kept of when the bird became com- 
mon, when it began to nest, and when it was last 
seen. 

3. The drawing to be placed upon the calendar 
should be the best one selected out of the com- 
petitive contest of the members of the class. 

1. Perhaps the class will like to improve upon 
the picture produced by the class of the preceding 
vear. 

5. Whichever kind of calendar is used, it should 
be remembered that quality is better than quantity, 
and that accuracy is of prime importance. 

6. The calendar should be started before the 
birds begin to come back in the spring so that it 
will include the winter residents. 

7. Children should be taught the four groups 
of birds: permanent residents, winter residents, 
summer residents, transient visitants. F.J.L. 





The salaries of grade principals at Fond du Lac 
have been fixed as follows: Minimum, $1,700; maxi- 
mum, $2,100. 
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GODDARD TO CHIPPEWA FALLS. 


It is rare in the history of the State Department 
of Education that one of its number leaves to take 
up work in the educational field. One exception 
this year seems to he in the acceptance of the prin- 
cipalship of the Door-Kewaunee county training 
school by Mr. W. E. Larson, now state supervisor 





H. N. GODDARD 
Superintendent-elect at Chippewa Falls 


of rural schools. The other notable exception is 
that of H. N. Goddard, who goes to the superin- 
tendency of the Chippewa Falls schools this fall at 
an initial salary of $4000. 

Mr. Goddard received his Bachelor and Doctor’s 
degrees from the University of Michigan. He was 
four years a teacher of rural and graded schools in 
Illinois; for three years instructor in science in the 
Oshkosh Normal; three years head of the biology 
department of Carroll College; two years in charge 
of the same work in the Superior Normai; and the 
last seven years state supervisor of high schools, 
having in charge the special supervision of the 
work in agriculture of the schools of the state. 

Mr. Goddard has made a splendid record in the 
state department, and those who have come in con- 
tact with him will regret that he is to leave this 
larger field. At the same time Chippewa Falls is 
to be congratulated on getting such a strong man 
to head their system of schools for the coming year. 


Dr. Alice Hamilton, a graduate of the Medical Col- 
lege of the University of Michigan, is the first woman 
to be given a place in the faculty of Harvard College. 
Dr. Hamilton is an assistant professor in the medical 
department. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 











A TEACHER’S REPLY TO MR. N. TT. GILL, 


REEDSBURG 

May I, as a former Reedsburg teacher, suggest 
to Mr. Gill that he is scarcely applying a fait 
standard of comparison when he cites a certain 
family budget as a criterion. To compare the liv- 
ing expenses of a pastor, whose house is probably 
furnished rent free, whose wife is doing the same 
kind of nerve-racking, making-ends-meet work, 
which in the business world would be paid from 
$2,000 to $3,000, and whose main expense is foi 
raw materials, with the expenses of a teacher, who 
must hire laundry and clothing done, pay board 
and room, and always be well dressed and immacu- 
late, is not reasonable. Mr. Gill would do well io 
investigate living conditions for teachers in Reeds- 
burg, where the people are reluctant to receive the 
teachers as roomers and who do make a 
larger charge than to roomers in other lines of 
work, where experienced teachers have left on a 
difference of $25.00 per vear in salary, and wher 
the employment of home teachers has always been 
a policy of the board, in order to keep salaries 
down. 

In the matter of breaking contracts, let me cite 
an instance which occurred in Reedsburg a few 
years ago; it may explain why Mr. Gill is so fa- 
miliar with such matters. A teacher signed her 
contract early in March, although not satisfied with 
the salary offered; shortly afterward a position for 
which she had previously applied was offered her, 
with an increase which was unusual in those days. 
She asked for a release, offering to find someone to 
take her position. The release was refused and 
because of this the offer was withdrawn. There 
was no great difficulty about filling the vacancy ; 
the board merely did not wish to be troubled to 
get another teacher. Yet, in face of such facts and 
such a showing of unfairness, Mr. Gill complains 
of contract breaking! 

I am glad to see that Wisconsin as a whole dis- 
approves Mr. Gill’s protests. 


LOLA B. LIEBMANN. 


those 


Manitowoc, Wis. 


Reedsburg, Wis., May 15, 1920. 
Mr. W. N. Parker, 
Madison, Wis. 
Dear Sir: 

Will now endeavor to answer your letters. Have 
been unusually busy of late in this Inter-Church 
campaigning, and so had neglected to answer be- 
fore. 

Now whoever made the statement regarding my 
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living comfortably on $1,000 a year was misin- 
formed, as my salary is $1,200, and we are not 
finding it possible to live comfortably on that. 

We do not pay rent, and other fees, including 
presents, will probably be about $200 per year. | 
have not been interviewed personally regarding 
this matter, so whoever made this statement did 
not know the exact truth of the matter. 

As to our having children who are teaching, that 
is not true, either. We have one daughter married, 
but there are ten children at home, and all are in 
-chool but three, so you see there is not much 
income from that source. 

It looks as if things had been badly mixed 
up all around. 

I feel that teachers, as well as preachers, are 
underpaid in comparison to other laborers and 
the time and money it requires to fit them for their 
profession. 

You may feel at liberty to use 
pleasure. 

Will you kindly send me a June number of vou 
Journal? 


this at your 


Yours truly, 
L. KE. WARREN. 
THRE TEACHER'S SOUL! 
My Dear Mr. Editor: 

Will you please tell me why the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education publishes such an article as The 
Teacher’s Soul?” Surely there is no truth in it. 
Poor dear. Reuben Post Halleck! He must be one 
of the wooden men of whom Joseph Conrad hints. 
“Death comes earlier to the teacher than to the 
follower of any other profession ; that is, death of 
the soul!” So sings Reuben Post Halleck—and 
the reason? Because she deals with the immature 
minds of children! 

Well, here is one heretic—I’d rather deal with 
the immature, but alert, active mind of the child 
than with the mind of Reuben Post Halleck. The 
child is a bundle of activities, physically and men- 
tally. How can there be death in the midst of so 
much life—young life? How? Because the Reu- 
ben Post Halleeks—the educational leaders of to- 
day—are without vision—they are so high up, in- 
tellectually, that nothing really alive gets them. 
The teacher’s early death is due, actually, to the 
influence of just such leadership. 

Very sincerely yours, 
DONA C. FRIES, Racine. 

Self is the only prison 

That can ever bind the soul; 
Love is the only angel 

Who can bid the gates unroll. 
And when he comes to call thee, 

Arise and follow fast; 
His way may lie through darkness, 

But it leads to light at last. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 
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MONTHLY TEACHER MARKET LETTER 


Up to the first of the present month it is not 
probable that fifty per cent of the vacancies in 
teaching positions have been filled. 

Part of this has been due to the reluctance of 
school boards to pay the higher scale, but largely to 
the fact that teachers are hesitating to bind them- 
selves until they are satisfied the market has reached 
the maximum wage for the school year 1920-21. 

This means, of course, a big scramble during the 
months of July and August for teachers and for 
positions. The tendency of the market is upwards. 
While some rural teachers are contracting at less 
than $100, there are very few city grade positions 
calling for normal school graduates paying less than 
$1000 a year. The minimum high school wage for 
the inexperienced college graduate is approximate] 
$1200. 

Men are extremely scarce, and in commercial, 
manual training, and agricultural positions thie 
salaries are ranging from $2000 to $3000. 

From all signs of the times, there will be a big 
shortage of teachers when the schools open next 
fall, even after the derelicts have been brought 
back from their retirement. 

WINNERS OF STATE CONTESTS. 

At the state contests held in Madison, May 21- 
22, the following were the winners: 

John Perry of Sheboygan won the state high 
school oratorical contest. The second place went 
to Melvin Thompson of River Falls, while R. T. 
Johnson of the Reedsburg school took third place. 

In the declamatory contest, Elizabeth Watson of 
Whitewater was awarded first honor. Arline Klug 
of Milwaukee came second, with Lorraine Kuester 
of Wausau, third. 

In the inter-scholastie athletic meet at Randall 
field, in class A, Milwaukee East Division was 
awarded first honors with 31 points. Milwaukee 
West came second, with 184 points; and Milwau- 
kee Washington third with 164 points. In class B, 
Merrill carried off the honors with 49 points; 
Wisconsin High was second with 314 points, and 
Chippewa Falls third wilh 20 points. 


A Poser 

Miss Graves, the librarian in a large high school, 
noticed one day in September a large, awkward 
freshman waiting to speak to her. He allowed 
several students to crowd ahead of him and waited 
timidly until several girls were out of hearing. 

“What can I do for you?” inquired Miss Graves 
kindly. 

“Miss Jones,’’ blurted out the boy desperately, 
“told us to write an essay on ‘Women.’ Where 
will I begin?’’—-Exchange. 


Agricultural teachers will be interested in a folder 
entitled, “Special Improvement Opportunities in Agri- 
cultural Education,” sent out by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, Massachusetts. 
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DARLING TO EAU CLAIRE 
Supt. W. T. Darling, of Two Rivers, becomes 
superintendent of the Eau Claire schools the com- 
ing year at an initial salary of $4,000. Mr. Darling 
is both a normal school and University of Wiscon- 
sin graduate, and has had a most successful career 
in the Wisconsin educational field. He is remem- 














W. T. DARLING 
Superintendent-elect at Kau Claire 


bered as long-time superintendent at Florence, 
then as director of practice work in the Milwaukee 
Normal school, and following this at the head of 
the T'wo Rivers schools. Mr. Darling’s strength 
lies in his knowledge of secondary educational 
problems and his professional preparation for a 
city executive position. 

SPECIAL SESSION OF WISCONSIN LEGISLA- 
TURE WILL CONSIDER IMPORTANT 
SCHOOL MATTERS 

A special session of the Wisconsin legislature 
called last month by Governor Philipp is now in 
session. 

Among the special subjects to be considered as 
enumerated in the call are: 

1. Increasing salaries of county superintend- 
ents and supervising teachers. 

2. Amending the present minimum salary wage 
of teachers and providing for increased taxation to 
meet the same. 

3. Increasing appropriations for the Univer- 


sity, normal schools, Stout Institute, and the min- 
ing school. 

1. Increasing state aid 
schools. 

5. Increasing tuition for non-residents in first 


to county training 


class state grade schools. 

6. Creation of union free high school districts. 

7. Ineréasing tax rate for vocational schools. 

8. Increasing appropriation to free library 
commission. 

It looks as if the Governor has realized the crit- 
ical condition of our educational affairs, and has 
put it up to the legislature to provide th. -me- 
dies. 

Let's hope the legislature does its duty. 

LATIN HELPS AND TESTS 

President TH. A. Brown, of the Oshkosh Normal 
school, has just brought out a monograph entitled, 
“Study of Ability in Latin in Secondary Schools.” 
This monograph is a book of 180 pages, bound in 
cloth, and takes up vital matters. in’ connection 
with the teaching of Latin that should be known 
to every teacher of the subject. The book can be 
obtained fiee, by those interested, upon request: to 
President Brown. 

President Brown has also prepared: five Latin 
LeSts ¢ 

1. Latin Grammar. 

2. Latin Sentence, Test A. 

3. Latin Sentence, Test B. 

1. Latin Vocabulary Test. 

5. Connected Latin Test. 

Accompanying these tests is a monograph in 
pamphlet form which will aid those giving the 
tests. These tests and the briefer monograph men- 
tioned are published by The Parker Company, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





SALARIES OF NEW YORK CITY 
TEACHERS 

Teachers in New York City will next year 
receive higher salaries than any other 
teachers have ever known. The minimum 
salary for elementary teachers is $1,500; the 
maximum for grades—kindergarten to 6B, 
$2,875, and for grades 7 to 9, $3,250. Thuis 
is an increase over 1919 of from $600 to 
$1,570. Classroom teachers in high schools 
will receive from $1,900 to $3,700, an in- 
crease per teacher of from $1,000 to $1,100. 
Elementary principals begin with $3,700 and 
in five years reach $4,750. High school prin- 
cipals receive $5,500 the first year and in 
three years go to $6,000. 
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BISHOP TO TWO RIVERS 

Principal Fred G. Bishop, who has been at the 
iead of the Shawano schools since 1915, becomes 
superintendent of the Two Rivers schools for the 
coming year on a three year contract, salary being 
$4,500, $5,000, and $5,500. 

Mr. Bishop is one of the men who has done 
ihings in the state, but has not advertised them 
successfully. He is a graduate of the Oshkosh 





FRED G. BISHOP 
Superintendent-elect at Two Rivers 


Normal school and of the University of Wisconsin. 
He began his teaching work as principal of the 
Lincoln ward school of Oconto in 1905. Following 
this, he was an assistant in the Mondovi High 
school, then principal at Wonewoe from 1910 to 
1914. 

It is worthy of mention that the salary paid to 
Mr. Bishop by the Two Rivers school board is 
somewhat commensurate with the compensation 
which such men should receive in the executive 
school work. But the Two Rivers school board has 
gone farther than to merely pay this salary. They 
will meet one-half of the summer school expenses 
of Mr. Bishop at teachers’ college or elsewhere. 
They will pay all of the superintendent’s expenses 
to teachers’ conventions and for personal visits to 
other school systems. They have also guaranteed 
the incoming head of their schools a desirable 
house in which to live. This house was recently 
purchased by the board of education. 
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It will be recalled that it is this same Two 
Rivers school board which has inserted in its 
teachers’ contract for next year the clause, that 
should the cost of living increase during the 
coming year, a proportionate increase in. salaries 
will be given the teachers. 

All in all, both Mr. Bishop and the Two Rivers 
school board are to be congratulated; Bishop, 
because he is going to work with a school board 
which seems to be really alive to the present teacher 
market situation; the school board, because they 
have secured a good man to take care of their in- 
terests for the coming three years. 


SHORTAGE OF PAPER RAISING 
PUBLISHERS 


HAVOC WITH 

The reading public is pretty well posted on the 
present situation in the paper market. Not only 
are the paper mills unable to meet orders, but the 
frightful congestion of railroad traffie has seri- 
ously hampered the transportation of paper from 
the mills to the consumer. It was this condition 
of affairs which delayed our June issue some fout 


or. five days. His necessary for the publishet 


to conserve every page of paper possible. This 
accounts for the present June number being 


smaller in size than formerly. 

The publishers of the Journal are exerting every 
effort to place their orders in time and secure stock 
regardless of cost, so that our publication may be 
issued in proper size and on the first day of evers 
month, except July and August. In spite of these 
precautions, however, we find ourselves unable at 
the present time to make prompt deliveries. 

It is to be hoped that this situation will clear 
up before our September number is ready for the 
press. 

In this connection, we also wish to advise those 
interested in the reading circle diplomas that 
although orders have been placed for stock months 
ago, it is not obtainable, and superintendents and 
principals must bear with us in the necessary de- 
lays in the execution of their orders which result 
from this situation. 


CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS NOW 


To those student teachers whose Journals have 
been sent to their respective schools, we urge each 
individual promptly to send us his or her ad- 
dress for the next school year as soon as the same 
is determined. 

Many teachers are changing this year. We can- 
not be responsible for copies of the Journal sent 
to the old address, unless the correction arrives 
at the office of publication before August Ist. 

A great deal of trouble and annoyance will be 
saved if subscribers will kindly comply with this 
request. 
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_ Wisconsin Educational News 











C. W. Dodge moves from Mondovi to Stanley. 


H. 8. Hemphill, of Blue River, voes to Osseo 
next year, 

M. FE. Walther, of Merrill, is the principal-cleet 
at West Salem. 

W. I. White, of Stanley, heads the Blanchard- 
ville schools next year, 

John G. Walvoord has been re-appointed super- 
intendent at Sheboygan. 

K. (. Gotham, of Mazomanie, becomes superin 
tendent at Sturgeon Bay. 

It is proposed to erect a new nine grade school 
building at Sturgeon Bay. 

The new high 
county, was dedicated May 6. 


school at Sullivan, Jefferson 

William Miltimore, of Kendall, goes to Altoona 
next year at a salary of $2,000, 

The National Edueation Association 
Salt Lake City July 4-10, inclusive. 

Ki. W. Waite, superintendent at Menomonie, will 
succeed P. J. Zimmers at Manitowoc. 

M. N. Maclver has been re-elected city superin 
tendent at Oshkosh at a salary of $4,500. 


meets at 


K. EK. Skalitsky, assistant in the Oshkosh High 
school, will be principal at Shullsburg next vear. 

A state congress of mothers and teachers was 
held in Madison during the week beginning June 
3. 

The normal schools of the state report a great de- 
mand for, and shortage of, grammar grade teach- 
ers. 

An agricultural course in compliance with the 
Smith-Hughes law will soon be installed at Port- 
age. 

Teachers in Milwaukee county graded schools 
will be paid the coming school year on virtually 
the same scale as instructors in the Milwaukee city 


schools, 
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A new high school building at Washburn has 
been proposed, at a cost of approximately $150,- 
OOO. 

Over 150 school children of North Milwaukee 
have enrolled in the United States school garden 
army. 

Supt. C. P. Cary attended the national citizens’ 
conference on education at Washington on May 
19-21, 

K. D. Miner, now superintendent at New Glarus, 
has been elected principal at Crandon, Forest 
county. 

Free dental clinics are operated in at least eight 
Wisconsin cities, financed by the school board or by 
the city. 

The school board of Raeine plans to spend $1,- 
102,525 In erecting new buildings and improving 
old ones. 

Albert Lockhart, principal of the Hancock 
schools, has accepted the superintendency at Shel- 
don, [linois. 

I. M. Bray, superintendent of schools at Tomah, 
has accepted the principalship of the high school 
at Kau Claire. 

The Milwaukee 
hacking the fight of 
higher salaries. 


Commerce is 
teachers for 


Association of 
Normal 


school 


Three principals of Milwaukee schools resigned 
last month to leave the teaching service for more 
lucrative positions. 

Salaries of teachers in the industrial school at 
Racine were advanced about 30 per cent for the 
coming school year, 

Henry EK. Smith will be superintendent at 
Oconto, and KK. F. Strong leaves there to take the 
headship at Oconomowoc. 

W. KE. Larson, state supervisor of rural schools, 
takes the principalship of the Derr-Newaunee 
Training school next year. 

H. N. Goddard, state supervisor of high schools, 
has resigned to accept the superintendency of the 
Chippewa Falls public schools. 

Of the 460,000 children who attend the public 
schools of Wisconsin, about 160,000 are enrolled in 
the one-room country schools. 

Prin. Robert Lohrie, of New Richmond, will rep- 
resent his Kiwanis Club at the national convention, 
Portland, Oregon, this summer. 

The soldier educational bonus will be granted to 
ex-service men who attend the 1920 summer ses- 
sion at the University of Wisconsin. 

A modern two-room school building will be 
erected at Elmhurst, Langlade county, to replace 
the one destroved by fire last winter. 

The normal school faculty at Oshkosh recently 
turned down the proposed plan to federate with 
the American Federation of Teachers. 
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Standard Classic Readers 


5 Volumes 








Each selection is particularly suitable for use in 
the grade intended and study helps are provided 
in the way of interesting introductions, biogra- 
phies and notes. 

Incidently, these readers furnish ample oppor- 
tunity to become acquainted with those char- 
acters both of fact and fiction, which the pupils 
will come in contact most frequently in their 
later readings. 

In this series are found almost all of the stor- 
ies, poems and legends adapted to children of 
these grades. Added to these are, in the first, 
second and third books, dramatization and mem- 
ory gems; and in the fourth and fifth, historical 
readings and sketches of various industries. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FOURTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
18 Memorizing Selections, 2 Dramatic Selections, 
23 Two Line Memory Gems. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader FIFTH Year 
PRICE FIFTY CENTS 
This volume contains 44 Literary Selections, 
5 Dramatic Selections, 19 Memory Gem Selec- 
tions. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SIXTH YEAR 
PRICE SIXTY CENTS 
This volume contains 49 Literature Selections, 
6 Dramatic Readings, 9 Memory Selections. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader SEVENTH Year 
PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 
This volume contains 25 Literature Selections, 
32 Selections on Myth, Legend, History and 
Biography, 3 Studies of Cotton Wheat and Corn 
respectively. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader EIGHTH Year 


PRICE SEVENTY CENTS 


The Literary selections in Part I of this vol- 
ume are of the best products of both American 
and British writers. Some of the most delight- 
ful gems of American literature are included. 

Part II contains selections designed to give 
the pupil a clearer understanding of the myths 
and legends of the ancients, because it furnishes 
the foundation upon which much of our later lit- 
erature and history are built. 

Part III contains industrial readings which 
present not only the march of scienlific progress, 
but give due prominence to the human element 
of labor also. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Correspondence Solicited with Superintendents and Principals 
of Schools. Mention Wisconsin Journal of Education. 





For Better Communities 


Moder playgrounds and proper equipment mold 
today’s growing and playful children into vigorons, 
healtful men and women. 


ICDART 
DAR] 
~ PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Builders for 50 years of every variety of gymnasium apparatus for 
men, the Medart Company has naturally been fitted for leadership 

which it has always taken and held—in furthering the playground 
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Write for catalogue ““L’’ on your letterhead 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


MARK L. CROUSE, District Representative 
549 W. Washington Blvd, Chicago, Ill. 

















SOMETHING NEW 


DUALIS TYPEWRITING 
puts energy into the student 
by the constant application of 
thought to action. The thought 
energizes action. The Dual use 
of thought and action gives the 
student power--that quiet power 
of accomplishment that distin- 
guishes the expert. Dualis Type- 
writing hitches an active mind 
and an active body to produce 
Typewriting Activity. 


DONT WAIT! WRITE! 


Lyons and Carnahan 


623 S. Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


131 E. Twenty-third St. 
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Miss May Fitzpatrick, principal of the Kohler 
school, Sheboygan, has resigned to take up school 
work in Florida. 

The Wautoma board has engaged Prin. G, FE. 
Dafoe, of the Waushara County Training school, 
as principal for next year at a salary of $2,500. 

At a recent meeting of the school board of 
Oshkosh, it was decided to employ a part-time 
physician for the vear 1920-21, at $1,800. 

H. M. Goddard, of the state department, Madi 
son, has been engaged as superintendent of tli 
Chippewa Falls schools at a salary of $4,000. 

Salaries to be paid grade teachers in the Neenah 
schools next vear range from $1,000 to $1,500, and 
those in the high school from $1,000 to $2,000. 

Several hundred music teachers of the state met 
in the annual convention of the Wisconsin Music 
Teachers’ Association in Milwaukee last month. 

James F. Cavanaugh will be the new principal 
of the Green Lake County Training school, to suc- 
ceed C. D. Lamberton. His salary will be $3,000, 

Fond du Lae has the honor of being the first city 
of its size in Wisconsin to have a 100 per cent 
membership in the National Education Associa- 
tion. 

The school board of Rhinelander recently raised 
the tea¢hers’ salaries, making the minimum $110 
a month. This is the second increase during the 
vear. 

The new idea of wearing aprons and overalls 
to schools has spread to Fond du Lac, where a 
high school girls’ Gingham Club has been  or- 
ganized. 

Dr. Newell Simms, now connected with Am- 
herst College, Massachusetts, has been appointed 
head of the department of sociology of Lawrence 
College. 

Fred Holt, at present superintendent of schools 
at Oconomowoc, was elected unanimously to sue- 
ceed his brother, F. O. Holt, as superintendent at 
Edgerton. 

Prin. Charles C. Guilford, of Cornell, Chippewa 
county, has resigned to take charge of the district 
office of the Northwestern Insurance Company of 
Milwaukee. 

Dr. George Kemmerer, head of the chemistry 
department at Carroll College, has been appointed 
assistant professor of chemistry at the University 
of Wisconsin. 

Supt. Chas. H. Karech leaves Lake Mills to go 
into the pea canning business at Hartford. His 
successor is Herman Kell, formerly principal at 
Grand Rapids. 

Footville, Newark, and Turtleville, Rock county, 
are working for union high schools. Rock county 
now has two union high schools, one at Milton and 
one at Orfordville. 


Mrs. Marrietta Smith Baker, principal of th« 
Lake Geneva High school since 1903, has resigne: 
her position and will become librarian of the hig’: 
school at Kenosha. 

D. A. Swantz, instructor in the Stevens Point 
Normal school, will be the new principal of the 
Marathon County Training school at Wausau, and 
will receive $3,500. 

Ninety-two girls, composing the graduating class 
of the Marinette High school, have tabooed gifts 


and flowers for commencement, and will weat 
simple cotton gowns, 
T. A. Rogers, of the Stevens Point Normal! 


school, has been elected principal of the Fond du 
Lac High school at a salary of $3,000, to sueceed 
K. J. Wilson, resigned. 

One hundred girls have organized a club at the 
Milwaukee Normal school, according to report, the 
object of which is to pledge the next five years of 
their lives to teaching. 

University Hall, known as Main Tall, at the 
University of Wisconsin, will be re-named Bascoia 
Hall, in memory of John Bascom, who was presi- 
dent between 1874 and 1887. 

The State Department has issued- a most at- 
tractive Memorial Dav annual for 1920, which was 
made large use of in the honoring of the heroes 
of our wars on Decoration Day. 

A movement may be launched in several hight 
schools of the state to induce students to spend 
their vacations in agricultural work on account of 
the serious farm labor problems, 

Kdward W. Merbach, principal of the Antigo 
High school for seven years, has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Marinette High school at a salary of 
$3,200, to succeed Frank W. Hanft. 

The Appleton Woman’s Club has enlisted the 
aid of several hundred school children in a “city 
beautiful” campaign, the object of which is to 
make Appleton the cleanest city in the state. 

The Woman’s Club of Madison has taken up the 
problem of teachers’ homes. The housing of teach- 
ers in Madison has become a serious question. Tet 
every woman's club in Wiseonsin follow suit! 

On account of the crowded conditions in the 
schools of Marinette, the Gary plan of attendance 
may be put into effect next fall and continue until 
a junior high school building can be provided. 

The English department of the Chippewa Falls 
Junior High school publishes a very creditable 
monthly paper which is entirely the work of the 
students, under the direction of Marie R. Coleman. 

Supt. M. N. Maclver, of Oshkosh, returns to his 
work there next year at a salary of $4,500, an in- 
crease of just $1,400 over last vear. Prin. A. B. 
O’Neil, of the high school, is to receive a salary of 
$3,500. 
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Music on the Playground 


Happy summer days on the playground! The air filled with the songs 
and laughter of children! The glow of health on the little faces as the 
children march and play in the drills and games! And in all and through 
all the inspiring music of the Columbia Grafonola and Columbia Records, 
bringing joy, life, and enthusiasm to the work! 





Drills and Marches Folk-Dances 
The Assembly March (Hager)...Prince’s nia! A-3042 Bluff King Hal (English) Prince’s Band A-3038 
Battleship Connecticut 10-inch hse ng } ses aol lk etna spina "y ach 
March (Fulton)..........-. Prince’s Band? $1.00 Shoemaker’s Dance (Danish)...Prince’s Band 
High oman Cadets March A-7517 Seven Pretty Girls 
SL Prince’s Band 1S ig-ineh (Swedish Ss errr ere Prince’s Band i0- 07 
March. Lorraine AGan06) <5 009.05 Prince’s Band {| $1.25 Today’s the First of May $1 00 
Liberty Songs March, Part I... Prince’s Band 16 a inch (Swedish). ......+++eeeeeees Prince’s Band 
Liberty Songs March, Part II. . Prince’s Band) '¢ Arkansas Traveller (American)..Prince’s Band A- aon 
: Miss McLeod’s Reel 0-inc 
Flashing Glory March ( Martin). Prince’s Band z pod soi as — 
The Life Guard March sa Mone 12-inch CR aice ss te ccuwseeas Prince’s Band ( $1.00 
CREAN) crab o:oieisisin's-o- cay ...Prince’s Ban ae 
Chicken Reel A-3077 
— Victory Prince’s B i Fete d (American Country Dance). ..Prince’s Bani! it:inch 
eee) ee ere rince’s Band nc ip C A D Prince’s Ban 
Connecticut March (Nassann)..Prince’s Band( $1.25 Old Zip Coon (American ance). 
ae -3072 A-3080 
Drill Music, Set No. § (Clarke) , a — ioinch nee = SE eee Prince’s Bandy 10-inch 
Drill Music, Set No. 2 (Clarke). . Prince’s Ban $1.00 Sandal Polka-Swiss May Dance Prince’s Band { $1.00 





Columbia SchoolGrafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 
Seven shelves for records. 


Reproducer, 


winding crank, 


and turn-table may be lock- 


ed in pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 





These records are 


but a few of 





the many to be found in our new 
Educational Catalog, ‘The Grafonola 
in the Class Room,” a copy of which 
will be sent free upon request. The 
catalog offers a wealth of material 
from Kindergarten to High School, 
carefully selected and graded. 

Any Columbia Dealer wil! gladly 
place a Grafonola and Pushmobile 
with a number of Educational Records 
in your School on trial, without cost 
or obligation to you, so that you may 
prove, through your own satisfaction, 
what great service Columbia products 
may be in your school. ~ 

Send the coupon for Educational 
Literature. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE 
COMPANY 
Woolworth Bldg., New York 





Teachers who are 
unable to secure rec- 
ords locally may 
send orders direct 
to Educational De 

partment, Grapho- 
phone Company, 





Woolworth Building, 
New York City. 











Clip this coupon and mail today 

| COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CoO. 
Educational Department 

| Woolworth Building, New York City 

| Please send the idliewlnn Literature: 

| (Check subject desired) 

| Folk Dance List [ ] 

Educational Record Catalog [ ] 

! Literature and Music [ ] 

| Musical Measurement Manual [ ] 

| ‘ Grafonola Catalog [ ] 

I 


Name. 


Re ha. 0c Ses wer aes Oren ene 


State 


Grade 
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That one person cannot at the same time hold 
a membership on both the board of education and 
the board of industrial education, according to 
law, was the decision in the recent dispute in Osh- 
kosh. 

Herman W. Kunz, instructor in science at West 
Division High school, Milwaukee, died Saturday, 
May 15, of cerebro-spinal meningitis. Mr. Kunz 
was a well known scientist as well as a loved and 
popular teacher. 

From a press dispatch we learn that the board 
of education of St. Louis has adopted a resolu- 
tion to discharge all teachers who are members 
of a labor union or who are affiliated with trade 
or labor unions. 

Mary 1D. Bradford, superintendent of the Ke- 
nosha public schools, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the national organization of Executive and 
Administrative Women in Education, at a con- 
ference held in Cleveland, 

After a delay of a year, work was resumed last 
month on the new $230,000 McKinley school at 
Kenosha, which will probably be completed by the 
end of the vear. About $40,000 above the original 
estimate of the cost will be provided. 

Wisconsin’s average of teachers’ pay is $021 an 
nually, according to the report of the National 
Kducation Association. The average pay through- 
out the country is $635 annually. In Minnesota 
it is $651: in Michigan, $663; and in Ilinois, 
$778. 

The National Academy of Visual Instruction 
organized at Cleveland last fall will hold its an- 
nual meeting at Madison, July 14-15-16. Pro- 
fessor W. TH. Dudley, of the Visual Instruction De- 
partment of the University, is president of the 
Academy. : 

Wabeno is a small place up in the woods of 
northern Wiseonsin, but it pays its principal for 
the coming vear $3,000, and its agriculture man, 
#2.400. The high school teachers get from $1,200 
to $1,500, and the minimum salary in the grades 
is $1,000, 

Wisconsin will be represented on the teaching 
staff of Columbia University this summer by Helen 
(', Goodspeed, supervisor of household arts, state 
department of education, and Armin IK. Lobeck, 
assistant professor of physiography, University of 
Wisconsin. 

The boys’ and girls’ elubs of Wisconsin did 
nearly a half million dollars’ worth of business in 
1919 acording to 'T. a. Bewick, state club leader. 
The net profit from all the club projeets was $269,- 
840.83, and the total value of the products was 
$486,214.67. 

Paul G. W. Keller, principal of the high school 
at Appleton, has accepted the jrincipalship of th 
Waukegan township high school, Waukegan, IIli- 


nois, at a salary of $4,500. His successor is Lee 
('. Rasey, head of the department of education at 
Lawrence College. 

“Safety first” instruction is given to the echil- 
dren of Milwaukee in an attempt to cut down the 
number of accidents resulting from carelessness in 
crossing the streets. “Policemen” are appointed 
to enforce the rules on the playgrounds and in 
the school neighborhood. 


Supt. Geo. R. Ray returns to Beaver Dam at a 
salary of $3,400. His high school principal will 
receive $2,500. Grade teachers draw a salary of 
$1,120: grade principals, $1,220. The range for 
high school women will be from $1,140 to $1,650. 
and for men, $1,700 to $1,800. 


The teachers of Stevens Point refused to form 
a local branch of the American Federation of 
Teachers when L. V. Lampson, of Wilmette, IIli- 
nois, field secretary of the Federation, visited the 
schools in an attempt to perfect an organization. 
la Crosse teachers also failed to “federate.” 


The summer session of the University of Wis- 
consin. will open June 28 and- continue until 
August 6. A° staff of about 206 professors, in- 
structors and assistants will conduct the courses. 
Stress will be placed on Americanization instruc- 
tion and training for community leadership. 

Green Bay is still disputing the question of a 
school survey. Oshkosh and Appleton are consid- 
ering having surveys. It seems to be the belief 
whenever a survey is suggested anywhere, that 
someone is trving to tear down the svstem, and 
antagonism results. There is always room for im- 
provement. 

As a practical appreciation of the work in. the 
public schools in its neighborhood, the American 
Manufacturing Company gave $100 to each teacher 
in six schools in Greenpoint, south of Brooklyn. 
New York. The company expressed its apprecia- 
tion of the teachers’ work among the children of 
its employes. 

The city council of Waukesha recently voted an 
additional appropriation of $15,000 for teachers’ 
salaries. This action is the result of the board’s 
difficulty in securing teachers for the coming 
school vear. About twenty out of fifty-seven who 
were offered contracts refused to sign at the sal- 
aries specified. 

School boards are telling about the numerous 
applications they have been receiving from teach- 
ers, adding that they are not afraid of a shortage 
of teachers. Do thev forget that there never was 
a time when teachers were throwing out their lines 
in more directions? One teacher may apply at ten 
or fifteen places. 

F.C. Caldwell, professor of electrical engineer- 
ing in the Ohio State University, in speaking he- 
fore a gathering of illuminating engineers, teachers 
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It was expedient 





It is now necessary to use 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


One of the biggest items in the annual expense of school supplies is the deteriora- 
tion of text books--and with their greatly increased cost the loss is just so much more. 








Wear and tear on text books can be reduced to a minimum by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Which take all the hard knocks instead of the book and reinforce the binding, 
making the book last twice as long. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President 
Springfield, Mass. 














SEE THESE NEW BOOKS 


Before Making Your Selection for Next Year 


COMMERCIAL 


Business Organization and Administration 
By J. Anton De Haas, Professor of Business Ad- 


LIVING LITERATURE SERIES 


Stevenson’s Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde 
Edited by Richard Burton. 








ministration, University of Washington. 
An Introduction to Economies 
By Graham A. Laing, Professor 
University of Arizona. 
Rational Arithmetic 


By George P. Lord, Salem 
Salem, Massachusetts. 


of Economics, 


Commercial School, 


MATHEMATICS 
Modern Junior Mathematics, Books One, Two and 
Three 
By Marie Gugle, Assistant 
Schools, Columbus, Ohio. 
course in general mathematics for seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades, or junior high schools. 


Superintendent of 


A 


FOREIGN 
Cuba y los Cubanos 


By E. K. Mapes, Westminster College, Fulton, 
Missouri, and M. F. de Velasco, Havana, Cuba. 


LANGUAGES 


TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


Manual to Walsh’s Arithmetic 
Manual to Modern Junior Mathematics 


Dickens’s Barnaby Rudge 
Edited by Leon H. Vincent. 
Huxley’s Autobiography and Essays 
Edited by Brander Matthews. 
Selected Writings of Lincoln 
Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Thackery’s Barry Lyndon 
Edited by Charles E 


Hart. 
Rhodes. 


ENGLISH 
Outline in Dictionary Study 


By Anna L. 
Springfield, 


Rice, Principal of Lincoln School. 


Massachusetts 


STENOGRAPHIC 
Constructive Dictation 
3y Edward Hall Garnder 
Business 
consin. 
Typewriting Speed Studies 
Ry Adelaide B. Hakes, Head of the Typewriting 
Department, Gregg School, Chicago. 
Methods of Teaching Typewriting 
By Rupert P. SoRelle 


Associate 
Administration, 


Professor of 
University of Wis- 


Write Our Nearest Office for Sample Copies 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


Boston San Francisco 
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and school authorities at Milwaukee recently, said 
that this would soon become a nation of people 
wearing glasses, unless more attention were given 
to proper lighting in the schools. 

Mr. 'T’. W. Gosling, state high school inspector, 
is the author of a most interesting article on a 
high school program in training in citizenship, 
published in the January issue of the School [e- 
Mr. Gosling deals with this question in a 
sane manner. Reprints of this article can be ob- 
tained free by writing the State Department at 
Madison. 


vvew. 


Many parents of Milwaukee high school student> 
are complaining of the undemocratic effect which 
results from the use of expensive cars by children 
of means. board cannot forbid stu- 
dents from riding to school in cars, but Supt. Pot- 
ter and others in authority that parents 
should give thought to the matter and wage a 
light against snobbishness. 


The school 


agvree 


In 1915 the ratio of men to women teachers in 
the high and graded districts of Minnesota, was 
1 to 5.6. In 1919 it was 1 to 15. In the rural 
district in 1915, the ratio was 1 to 15, and in 1919 
it was 1 to 35. Where, oh, where, are all the men / 
Is the teaching profession becoming effeminized ? 
Why are men commanding larger salaries than 


women in the teaching business ? 
Milwaukee grade teachers will receive from 


$1,050 to $1,300 a year, the majority receiving be- 
tween $1,100 and $1,200. In the junior high 
school, a minimum of $1,300 is offered for experi- 
enced teachers returning to the schools. The max- 
imum is $1,550, and the average about $1,350. In 
the high school this minimum for present members 
of the staff is $1,400, the maximum, $1,700, ana 
the average nearly $1,600. 

On May 16, L. W. Briggs, of the Oshkosh State 
Normal! school, celebrated his 80th birthday. Foi 
more than forty years he has been connected with 
the State Normal school at Oshkosh. Mr. Briggs 
has been an untiring worker in the interests of the 
school and in the larger educational field of Wis- 
consin. His thousands of friends in this state will 
join with the Journal in wishing him many happy 
returns of the eventful day. 

About half of the class of thirty members grad 
uating this spring from Carroll College, Wauke 
sha, have decided to try teaching. One of the 
young men graduating is said to have accepted a 
position as athletic coach at a salary of $2,000 for 
nine months. ‘Two senior men at Ripon are under 
contract at $1,800, and three others are crowding 
courses in psychology and education into their last 
quarter in order to go out as teachers, expecting to 
receive from $1,700 to $1,800. 

Nine representatives from Wisconsin attended 
the twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Interna 
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tional Kindergarten Association at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, April 12-16. Among those on the program 
were Supt. Mary D. Bradford, of Kenosha, and 
Miss Caroline Barbour of the Superior Norma! 
school. Miss Nina C. Vandewalker, principal of 
the kindergarten department of the Milwaukee 
Normal school, was elected president for the com- 
ing year. The next meeting will be held at De- 
troit. 

Not long ago the Milwaukee art commission sent 
a letter to the school board, criticizing the pie 
tures and busts which adorn the classrooms and 
corridors of school buildings, and maintainiug that 
children’s tastes were often perverted by the “ac- 
quired” collections. The commission has the 
power to remove, relocate, or alter, any existing 
work of art in the possession of the city, subject to 
the approval of the mayor. Much indignation is 
astir among those who are attached to the artistic 
gifts of former classes, or who have themselves 
chosen busts and pictures for the schools. 


The May issue of the Country Magazine pub- 
lished by the University of Wisconsin, should in- 
terest people generally throughout this state. It 
is especially timely as the auto touring season 
This number is illustrated by numerous 
half-tones of the scenic points in the states, and 
there are many of them. One of the most im- 
portant articles is that on “Wisconsin, the Play- 
ground of the Middle West,” by Frank A. Can- 
non, executive secretary of the Good Road Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin. Every teacher, and especially 
the one who handles geography, should get extra 
copies of this number and use them in the elass- 
room. 


opens. 


Last month it was Eau Claire’s turn to stage a 
school row. It appears that the boys of the high 
school organized an overall club, and when two 
of their number failed to appear in that regalia, 
they were in due and ancient form, ducked in a 
nearby pool of water. This led to suspensions, a 
strike by the boys, and finally the summary dis- 
charge of the commercial teacher for having pub- 
licly criticized the school board. A claim is made 
that this teacher was discharged not because of his 
public savings, but owing to the fact that he was 
the leader of the local American Federation of 
Labor. All in all it is a pretty mess, which for 
the welfare of the children of the city, should -be 
straightened out very soon. 


The citizens of Beloit, by a popular vote of eight 
to one, authorized an increase of $75,000 in the tax 
levy for current school expenses for next year, al- 
most the entire amount of which will be used in in- 
creasing teachers’ salaries. This was brought about 
through a consistent and persistent campaign of 
education by Supt. Converse. Supt. Converse has 
prepared a schedule for the coming year, based 
upon preparation and experience, and ranging from 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS 


WORKER AND HIS WORK, by Stella S. Center 
Supplementary reading. Readings in 
present-day literature presenting some 
of the activities by which men and 
women the world over make a living. 
Especially adapted for vocational stu- 
ante.  EAGl Wee ics 0 ences kc cwncas thwkes $2.00 
BOOK OF COURAGE, by John T. Faris 
The title—self-explanatory. For inspira- 
tional supplementary reading in High 
School classes. List. price. ..1.6sse0ss. $1.50 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE FRENCH, 
by Marie & Jennne Yersin 
Idioms and current expressions of the 
French language, together with a list 
of French proverbs. List price........ $2.00 
HOUSEHOLD ARITHMETIC, by Ball and West 
For regular Eighth Grade Arithmetic 
classes, in Junior or Senior High Schools 
and Home Economics classes. List 
DONO sas CE ORES ERE ER GO OR ts RR ENOTS $1.48 
PLANE GEOMETRY, by Auerbach and Walch 
Practical problems applied to every-day ge 


gyre PAM TIO, 4<.y ware WOME be cere a0 $1 
Part I and EE, GOOD, TBE MRICS... ccc csecs $1.12 
PRODUCTIVE SOILS, by Weir 
Erie SGROOE WAIN ccccc viseveviocss weve $ 


PRODUCTIVE SMALL FRUIT CULTURE, by 
F. C, Sears 
PRODUCTIVE SOILS, by Weir 
These last two books are additions to our 
Farm Manual Series. Each book lists 
Bh. fc awaeees ein adda vadwedss CUO eae se $2.50 


Write for Circular Material 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 














Protect Your School Records 





Mb 
UNDERWRITER SAFES 


Made in four sizes and two models 


The Parker Company 


Supply Department 


12 S. Carroll St. Madison, Wisconsin 








American History Stories 
By MARA L. PRATT 


Four volumes. Fully illustrated. 
Vol. I. 199pp. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents 


Vol. I treats of the Colonial Period. In a suc- 
cession of spirited chapters the reader is told in 
vivid lines the story of the discovery and early 
settlements, of the gathering, formation and life 
of the Colonies. The Indian troubles, the re- 
ligious and the political troubles, the conflicts 
with nature, the habits and customs of that far 
off day, and the triumphant establishment of 
those great communities of national scope, the 
thirteen colonies, are clearly traced and brought 
within the apprehension and interest of the 
juvenile reader. 


Vol. II. 158 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents 


The causes of the Revolution are clearly im- 
pressed, and such salient features of the national 
and individual life as show the trend of progress 
in culture and industries, and especially of the 
great national awakening to conscious power as 
a great American community, fully capable of 
self support, once thoroughly united, and fully 
determined to resist all invasions of their rights, 
are graphically narrated and so vividly pictured 
as to fix in the young an intelligent view of the 
course of events during the period of the Revo- 
lution. Some of the more important topics of 
this book are the Behavior of the Colonists, 
Daughters of the Revolution, Boston Boys, Lex- 
ington, Bunker Hill, Independence, Washington 
and the Army, etc., up to the Surrender of 
Cornwallis. 


Vol. III. 178 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


In a concise, clear and happy manner the 
transformation from colonies to national exist- 
ence is faithfully sketched, as likewise are the 
several administrations from Washington to 
Buchanan. The varying fortunes of our country 
on land and sea and the marvelous progress in 
population, in commercial and industrial interests 
are set forth with all the spirit and attractive- 
ness of romance. 


Vol. IV. 178 pages. Cloth. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


While giving an authentic account of our great 
national struggle and of the general life of the 
nation during that period, the author clusters 
the recital -and the interest about men, incidents, 
social characteristics, critical junctures and lo- 
calities with the skill and effectiveness of a 
dramatist. The youngest reader seems himself 
to be a living witness of this drama of humanity, 
and his absorption brands the story on his mem- 
ory and fires him with patriotic zeal. 


Grades 4, 5, 6. 


Educational Publishing Co., 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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$1,000 for the normal school graduate without ex 
perience, to $1,650 per year for one who is a Uni- 
versity or college graduate, and has an additional 
year of University training. Not all of the Be- 
loit teachers are recontracting under this schedule, 
and we understand the superintendent is having 
considerable difficulty in hiring efficient teachers. 
The salaries of principals and supervisors are de- 
cided individually. The salaries are to be paid in 
ten equal monthly installments; teaching time, 
nine and a half months. 





Book Reviews 





The Community Center. By L. J. Hanifan, State 
Supervisor of Rural Schools, West Virginia. Bos- 


ton, New York, Chicago, San Francisco. Silver, 
3urdett and Company, Publishers. 
How to Become an Office Stenographer. Adapted 


for Use as a Text-book in Business Schools and 
High School Commercial Departments. By W. 
L. Mason. New York. Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
Publishers. 

Boy Bird House Architecture. By Leon H. Baxter, 
Director of Manual Training, Public Schools, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. Price, $1.00. Milwaukee. 
The Bruce -Publishing Company. 

The Scotch Twins. By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Illus- 
trated. Price, 72c. Houghton-Mifflin Company, 
Publishers. 

Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Ndited by Richard Burton 
University of Minnesota. Living Literature 
Series. Price 69c. New York, Chicago, Boston, 
San Francisco, Liverpool. The Gregg Publish- 
ing Company. 

The Effect of the War on World Trade and Indus- 
try. By O. T. Austin. Price, 25c. Boston, New 
York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

A Central American Journey. By Rogers W. Bab- 
son. Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. World Book Company. 

In Lincoln’s Chair. By Ida M. Tarbell, Author of 
“He Knew Lincoln,” ‘Life of Abraham Lincoln.” 
Price, $1.00. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

The Administration of Village and Consolidated 
Schools. By Rose Ross Finney, Ph. D., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, and Alfred L. Schafter, Ph. B., 
State High School Inspector, Bismarck, North 
Dakota. - Price, $1.60. New York. The Mac- 
millan Company. 

The Modern Reader's Bible for Schools. New Tes- 
tament. Edited by R. G. Moulten, Editor of 
‘Modern Readers’ Bible,’’ University of Chicago. 


Price, $2.25. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

Our Wisconsin. A School History of the Badger 
State. By E. G. Doudna, Superintendent of 
Schools, Grand Rapids, Wisconsin, Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. Eau Claire Book and Stationery 
Company. 


By Edward W. Frentz. 
Boston. The At- 


Uncle Zeb and His Friends. 
Illustrated. School Edition. 
lantic Monthly Press. 
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Rural Science Reader. By Samuel Broadfoot Mc- 


Cready, Ontario Agricultural College. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath & Company, 
Publishers. 

Household Arts for the Home and School.  Vol- 
umes I and II. By Anna M. Cooley, B. §S., 


Teachers’ Coliege, Columbia University, and Wil- 
helmina H. Spohr, M. A., Teachers’ College, Co- 
lumbia University. Price, $1.50. New York. 
The Macmillan Company. 

Tablas Cronologicas de la Literatura Espanola. Por 
Pedro Henriquez Urena, Catedratico de la Uni- 
versidad de Minnesota. Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago. D. C. Heath and Company, Publishers. 

Cuba Y Los Cubanos. By E. K. Mapes, P’otessor 
of Modern Languages, Westminster College, Ful- 
ton. Missouri, and M. F. De Velasco, Professor 
of Languages, Havana, Cuba. New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, San Francisco, Liverpool. Pub- 
lished by The Gregg Publishing Company. 

The Magee Reader. Book Five, Third Year, First 
Half. By Anna F. Magee, Teacher in Public 
School 166, New York City. Price, 64c. Boston, 
New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, Co- 
lumbus, San Francisco, Ginn and Company. 

Conservation Reader. By Harold W. Fairbanks, 
Author of ‘“‘Home Geography, Stories of Our 
Mother Earth,” ‘‘Rocks and Minerals, Ete.’ Il- 
lustrated in color. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York. World Book Company. 

la Batalla Del Marne, An Episode of Los Cuatro 
Jinetes Del Apocalipsis. By Vincente Blasco 
Ibanez. Edited by Federico De Onis. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath and Company, 


Publishers. 
The High School Boy and His Problems. By 


Thomas Arkle Clark, Dean of Men, University 
of Illinois. New York. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Adult and Child. A Study in Development by Com- 


radeship. By James L. Hughes, LL. D. Forty 
Years Inspector of Schools, Toronto. Author of 
“Mistakes in Teaching,’ ‘“‘How to Secure and 


Retain Attention,” ete. 
W. Bardeen, Publisher. 

. Am An American. First Lessons in Citizenship. 
By Sarah Cone Bryant. Author of ‘‘How to Tell 
Stories to Children,’’ ete. Price, 80c. Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Houghton-Mifflin Company. 

Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. By 
Harold O. Rugg, University of Chicago, and John 
R. Clark, Chicago Normal College. Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, New York. World Book Company. 

Pitman’s Shorthand Rapid Course. A _ series of 

twenty simple lessons. By Isaac Pitman. Third 

Edition, Revised. New York, London, Toronto. 

Isaac Pitman & Sons, Publishers. 

Short History of the Great War, Dealing Partic- 

ularly With Its Military and Diplomatic Aspects 

and the Part Played in it by the United States. 

By William L. McPherson, Military Critic of the 

New York Tribune. Author of ‘‘The Strategy of 

the Great War.” Price, $2.50. New York and 

London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Chadsey-Spain Readers. Seven and Eight 
Books. By Charles E. Chadsey, University of 
Illinois, and Charles L. Spain, Detroit, Michigan. 
New York. The Century Company. 

Autobiography and Essays. By Thomas Henry 
Huxley. Edited by Brander Matthews, Columbia 
University. Living Literature Series. New York, 
Chicago, Boston, San Francisco, Liverpool. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. } 


Syracuse, New York. C. 


- 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Little Gateway to Science. Hexapod Stories. By 
Edith M. Patch. Illustrated. Boston. The At- 
lantic Monthly Press. 

Spanish-American Short Stories. 
Alfred Turrell, University of 
York. The Macmillan Company. 

Scenes Et Recits de la Grande Guerre. By 
Michaud, University of California. Price, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. D. C. Heath 
Company, Publishers. 

Modern Junior Mathematics. 
Marie Gugle, Assistant Superintendent of 
Scheols, Columbus, Ohio. Price, 80c. New York, 
Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Liverpool. The 
Gregg Publishing Company. 

Modern Europeans. A Biographical School Reader 
for the Upper Grades.. By Chester M. Sanford, 
Illinois State Normal University, and Grace A. 
Owen, Illinois State Normal University, Co-Au 


Edited by Charles 
Arizona. New 


Regis 
80c. 
and 


Books I and Il. By 


thors of ‘Modern Americans.”’ Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston. Laurel Book Company. 
Standish of Standish. By James G. Austin. Dra- 
matized by Anne Russel Marble, with Sugges- 
tions for Acting, Costumes and Scenery. Price 


28c. Boston, New York, Chicago. 


Mifflin Company. 

Arithmetic Habituated, Economy Method. Series 
A and B. By M. G. Clark, Superintendent Sioux 
City Schools. Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston. 
Laurel Book Company. 

Physics. By Willis E. Tower, M.Sci., Head of the 
Department of Physics, Englewood High School, 
Chicago; Charles H. Smith, M.E., Head of the 
Department of Physics and Assistant Principal, 
Hyde Park High School, Chicago; Charles M. 
Turton, A.M., Head of the Department of Physics, 
Bowen High School, Chicago; and Thomas D. 
Cope, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Physics, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Price $1.35. Philadel- 
phia. P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Pub- 
lishers. 

An Introduction to School Music Teaching. By Karl 
Wilson Gehrkens, Professor of School Music, 
Oberlin College, Author of Essentials in Con- 
ducting, etc. Boston. C. C. Birchard and Com- 
pany, Publishers. 

Hygiene and Health and Physiology and Hygiene. 
Two volumes. By Charles P. Emerson, Dean and 
Professor of Medicine, Indiana University School 
of Medicine, and George Herbert Betts, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Indian- 
apolis. The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers. 
A small amount of military training has been 

made compulsory for school boys between the ages 

of sixteen and nineteen in the state of New York. 

All are required to spend an hour and a half each 

week at a national guard armory under instructors 

provided by military authorities for the state. 


Houghton- 





Politeness is like an air cushion; there may be 
nothing in it, but it eases the jolt wonderfully. 

Happiness depends much more on what is within 
than without us.—Lubbock. 





AGENTS WANTED 


to sell school supplies and furniture during the summer months 
Liberal commissions—exclusive territory. Applicants will please 
state what if any experience they have had in selling goods and 
also during what months their services will be available. 
CAXTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Dept. Yo. 21 2344-46 Wentworth Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








School Plays and Operas 


We furnish costumes, wigs, music and scores 


for any Opera or Play. Let us hear from you 


FRITZ SCHOULTZ & CO., 


58 W. Lake St. Chicago, Ill. 














Rules for ALPHABETING - SHELFLIST 


are among the many new cards 
addded to our 


CATALOGING RULES ON 


Rules $3.50. 
Case 50c 


CARDS 


New edition. 
Guides &85e 

LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
DEMOCRAT PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, Wisconsin 

















Enroll in the Parker Teachers’ 
Agency---It’s the Best Invest- 


ment you can make this year. 














HOME STUDY—High School, College, Business and Pro- 

fessional Degree Courses. Eighth Year. Catalog Free. 
TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL COLLEGE. WASHINGTON, 
dD. ¢. 





WANTED: Teachers desiring profitable em- 


ployment in vacation or after 
Apply immediately to 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN CO., 
2A Park Street Boston, Mass. 


school. 














National Wood Renovating Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Wareh Indi lis, LosAngeles 





Our ‘‘Casmire Process”’ 
proximately 60 to 75 cents a desk. 
Also jobbers of Au-Du-Septic Crayon, Alpha Crayon, and complete line of 
School Supplies, 


makes old desks like new for ap- 
Write for Booklet “Facts and Figures.” 


Write for Catalogue A. 
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JUNE 


§ Last call for enrollment! 

§ Not over fifty per cent of the positions have 
been filled for next year. 

§ Name your salary and let PARKER secoud to 
the business end of the deal--then it is up to him 


to get it. 


§ He’s done it for thousands of others in the last 
17 years--why not tor you? 
§ Write for our Registration Form today~its free! 


Che Parker Ceachers’ Agenry 


No. 12 South Carroll Street 


Madison, Wisconsin 








Salaries 


Summer vacation means no income 
for most of you teachers, living is out 
of proportion to your present income. 
We are in the business of helping 
teachers solve this difficult problem. 
Our plan is new and original. Stay 
at home to do it. Easy, pleasant 
work. Your own boss and pays well. 
Teachers who have tried it are rapidly 
signing up for this summer. We in- 
vite your inquiries. Our answer to 
your card will surprise and please you. 


Write today 
W. T. PHILLIPS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
324 E. Third St. Washburn, Wisconsin 











Teaching Boys and Girls How to Study 


Fourth Edition Just Out—Revised and Enlarged 
By P. J. Zimmers, Superintendent of Schools 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

The fourth edition of this book was caused by 
the immense demand from all over the country 
for Zimmers’ key to the solution of hundreds of 
the teacher’s more perplexing problems in the 
schoolroom. 


Not a theory, but 
a practical treatment 
striking at the heart 
of today’s defects in 
teaching as worked 
out and daily demon- 
strated in theauthor’s 
own schools. 


Are you sure you 
are teaching your 
boys and girls how to 
study? Let this book 
test you out. 


Noteacher, froma 
college professor to a 
district school teach- 
er can afford to be 
without this book. 


Cloth bound, printed in clear, plain type. Price, 
75c; postage, .06. 


The Parker Company 
PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 
12 S. Carroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
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Teach Children the Health 
Habit of washing their hands 


frequently during school hours 
and drying them on sanitary 


limon ees 


These towels are made from new 
materials in a clean, airy factory 
under the most sanitary condi- 
tions. Delivered to the school 
in protecting wrappers ONLI- 
WON Towels are then slipped 
into a dust-proof cabinet that 
Operates automatically without 
knobs for the wet hands to touch. 








ONLIWON Towels are econom- 
ical--they are served singly. One 
towel will dry both hands. 





Write today for samples of 
ONLIWON TOWELS and in- 
teresting article, “Clean Hands and a Pure Heart,” written 


FOR teachers BY a teacher. 


A. P. W. PAPER CO., Department 24 
Albany, New York 
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25c Will Bring You 


THF. SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER 
NUMBERS OF 


The National School Digest 


AN OLD MAGAZINE WITH 
NEW PURPOSE AND “PEP” 


IT CONTAINS 
Well organized Lesson Plans that will put 
zest into your teaching- 
Sound Teaching Methods with Practical 
Devices to Illustrate them. 
A Digest of up-to-date, vital subjects that 
will help the teacher to ‘‘place’’ -herself 
in relation to great educational and other 
world movements. 

ITS CONTRIBUTORS 
Are specialists who will inspire you and 
help you over hard places. 

A TRIAL will prove its worth—You will find 
it indispensible. 


Mail in Your 25c Today 


The National School Digest 


1407 University Avenue S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Subscription Price $2.00 























Pittsburgh 
Portland 
Atlanta ‘ 
Honolulu 


Alaska 


writing. 


time and money. 


New York Chicago 


A Few of the Gregg Shorthand Adoptions for 1920 
REASONS FOR GREGG PROGRESS 


The simplicity of Gregg Shorthand inspires enthusiasm and confidence at 
the beginning and students that start the course continue to the finish. 


The ease with which the system can be written assures early skill in 


Its legibility contributes to rapid reading and accurate transcription. 


4. The great number of competent and college-trained teachers is appre- 
ciated by the school executive. 


5. Good books and efficient service. 


The introduction of Gregg Shorthand into your school will mean a great saving in both 
The change can be easily made. 


Let us tell you how. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Boston San Francisco 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
66 ° 
With the Book ANNOUNCED PUBLICATION OF 


e 19? 
Wide Open! The Dearborn Group Tests 
NEW GEOGRAPHY--BOOK TWO of Intelligence 


Frye-Atwood Geographical Series i aie 


General Examinations 1, 2, and 3 for 
This remarkable book is so Grades I - Ill 


planned that almost every reci- 
rites + RELIABILITY COMPLETENESS 
tation can be conducted with SERVICE 


the book wide open. The maps SIMPLICITY ECONOMY 


and pictures supply an interest- 


ing basis for the classroom A proven means of taking stock 
of your own school population; 
of demonstrated value in diag- 
nosing individuals and estimating 
the significance of results in 
standard tests of achievement. 


GINN AND COMPANY Write for further information 


2301 Prairie Ave. 4 4 Chicago, Illinois 


problems and questions. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prarie Avenue East Washington Square 
Chicago, III. Philadelphia, Pa. 




















The Sign that decides for 


School Equipment 
and Supplies noaisilaal 


New Catalog 


Our New Guide to School Equipment and Supplies is now 
ready. Many new items have been added that will be of 
great interest to buyers of school equipment. Our ware- 
houses have been enlarged and completely stocked so that 
your orders will have prompt attention. Early ordering 
insures you against later delays. Concentrated buying is 
a guarantee that the whole of your order will have undi- 
vided attention. 


Combine Your Orders 
It Pays! 























